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A Watchword for 1897 


From H.M. the Queen of Roumania 





T may seem superfluous to urge an argu- 
ment that you should be joyful, for on 
the first blush of the matter this is what 
we all desire to be. But there are condi- 

tions of being joyful which we are not eager to 
fulfil. Joy is the juice of the fruit of the Spirit ; 
and many worldly forces work against the 
reception of that Seed which bears the fruit. 
It should, therefore, be the theme of sermons, 
and the burden of religious teaching, that 
we are bound to be joyful by just the same 
obligation that engages us to receive the 
Spirit of God. That religious teaching lays 
so little stress on this duty of joy, is perhaps 
due to the common confusion between joy 
and pleasure. Pleasure is a poor flippant 
word, a surface stream, not bad, not good, 
dry ‘while you talk of it. To be a lover of 
pleasure is as good as being not a lover of 
God ; for pleasure is the surface, God is the 
centre. But joy is quite a different thing ; 
it is at the centre with God; it appears on 
the surface only in the sense that the glitter- 
ing waves and the rushing currents are to be 
observed on the unfathomable and inex- 
haustible sea. The Christian faith scorns 
pleasure, but joy is its aim and substance. 
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« That my joy may be in you and that your 
joy may be fulfilled.” 

The beautiful motto which Queen Elisabeth 
has given us for our New Year is not the 
primary “Be joyful,” but the secondary 
“*Give joy.” As pleasure is an impersonal 
kind of quality, one may give it without pos- 
sessing it. Indeed, sad is the forlorn brother- 
hood, and the forlorner sisterhood, of the 
pleasure-givers. But joy is so personal a 
quality that you cannot give without having 
it, nor can you well have without giving it. 
It is something of ‘a fountain within, which 
bubbles up and overflows. To give joy im- 
plies that you give yourself; and, therefore, 
while men applaud and despise those who 
give them merely pleasure, they love and 


reverence those who give them joy. Joy is 
the juice of the fruit, love is the core. The 
one fruit grows from the one spirit. And as 


joy comes from the love of God spread in the 
heart, it runs as a love to men spread through 
the world. There is a love-light, like that of 
a bride, in the eyes of the children of God ; 
their strength is not of the common earthly 
type—the joy of the Lord is their strength. 
Children of God, give joy. 
Rosert F. Horton. 











GOD’S AUTOGRAPH OF BLESSING 


By THE VERY Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


OD has given us not one but many 
books which tell of Him ; and He 
has so authenticated them that no 
man, so long as he be true to 

himself, can misread God’s signature upon 
them. Let us try to spell one or two letters 
of that name as it is written upon the 
material world around us; written in His 
great book of Nature; written upon the blue 
skyand the green fields, and in the mind of man, 
which is able to interpret their significance. 

As I wrote these words I was sitting at 
the end of a stone pier, which runs out 
into the sea. The whole air was filled 
with the musical plash and murmur of the 
waves. Green hills and headlands enclosed 
the bay, and the sunlight streamed over their 
autumnal fields and many-coloured trees. 
The sea birds, beating the soft air with their 
unwearied wings, were uttering their plaintive 
cry over the waters, as they sought their meat 
from God. ‘The ships were spreading their 
white sails to the wind, or, their voyage 
ended, were rocking safely at anchor in the 
haven where they would be. The fishermen 
in the bay were busy with their nets, toiling 
for the harvest of the waters; and over all 
that light and laughter of the waves and their 
hidden life, hung the blue sky, with white 
clouds sleeping on it, here and there like flocks 
of sheep, and the sun, amid its deepest azure, 
was going forth as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and rejoicing as a giant to run his 
course. In such a scene, amid that sweet- 
ness and light and music which surrounds 
man’s toil, was it difficult to read the 
autograph of God written large over the book 
of this creation? But need it ever be diffi- 
cult to any child of man? God is no re- 
specter of persons. He giveth liberally to 
all men and upbraideth not. 

The world is wrapped round with sweet 
air, and bathed in sunshine, and it abounds 
with knowledge. God’s best are the cheapest, 
the commonest, the most universal blessings. 
Such are the Light, the Water, the Flowers 
of the field. Without these life would be 
impossible or intolerable. ‘They are open to 
the meanest beggar, and the mightiest 
emperor can have no more. 


i. LicutT, for instance—have you ever 
thought of it? It is a common, an every- 
day blessing. Yet, had we been born blind, 
or become blind, how transcendently should 


-we value this boon which the humblest of 


the children of men enjoy! But when you 
have breathed a word of thanks for its 
blessedness, only think for one moment how 
divine is the machinery—at once unspeakably 
stupendous and infinitely delicate—by which 
God supplies it to us. Stupendous? Yes, un- 
speakably! “‘He made the sun,” says Moses, 
‘to rule the day, the moon to rule the night.” 
What a pomp and prodigality of omnipotence 
is shrouded in those quiet words! The moon 
is nothing less than a dead planet, a burnt-up 
cinder, split and scored and shattered by 
volcanic action; airless, treeless, waterless ; 
yet this desolate satellite beams her silver 
glory upon our nights, and sways the great 
tidal wave which purifies the world. “The 
sun to rule the day.” Yes; but the sun 
which thus rules man’s little day is a vast 
orb ninety-five millions of miles distant 
from us, 1,400,000 times vaster than our 
globe, boiling and bursting with awful cyclones 
of intolerable fire, and binding in the sphere 
of its attraction not only our earth, but all 
those planets which were evolved millions of 
years ago from the fluid haze of light, when 
the hand of God first gave it motion. “He 
made the stars also”—three words only to 
describe these “ lamps which have flown from 
the potter’s wheel of the great Worker ; these 
shred-coils which, in the working, sprang 
from His mighty lathe; these sparks which 
darted from His awful anvil when the solar 
system lay incandescent thereon ; these curls 
of vapours which rose from the great caldron 
of creation when its elements were separated.” 
These stars, what are they? Each of them 
is a sun, many of them far vaster than our 
sun. Yet in their numbers numberless they 
are scattered in millions like gold-dust over 
the immeasurable space, blaze in blaze, deeps 
within deeps, system beyond system, immen- 
sity beyond immensity, till the galaxy is 
whitened with the confluent haze of innumer- 
able firmaments. 

And this is but a fraction of the single 
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mystery of light; for to us there would be 
no such thing as light had not the infinitely 
delicate been prepared for the perception of 
the unspeakably stupendous. To receive 
these rapid undulations, rayed forth by suns 
and systems, we require the delicate living 
structure of the eye, with its nervous retina, 
its crystalline humour, its tiny lens, its 
quivering iris, its tremulous sensibility. In 
the usefulness of this momentary blessing, in 
the inconceivable immensity of power—im- 
mense alike in its mightiest and its minutest 
working, which was necessary before so much 
as an insect could see—can we not read the 
autograph of God: of our God, of Him who 
is about our path, and about our bed, and 
spieth out all our ways? Was Moses wrong 
when he told us how God said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light”? Was the Psalmist 
wrong when, not knowing one-tenth of what 
we know, he said, “ Thou art become exceed- 
ing glorious ; thou deckest thyself with light 
as with a garment”? Was the Evangelist 
wrong when he said “ God is Light”? Was 
the great poet wrong when he wrote: 


“ Hail, holy Light, offspring of heaven, first-born, 
Can I express thee unblamed ? since God is Light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from Eternity ; dwelt then in thee 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate, 

Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the worlds thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep 

‘Won from the void and formless infinite.” 


ii. And, again, WATER, this crystal, this 
diamond of God; simplest, most necessary, 
most priceless, most universal of blessings : 
the mixture of two common gases into one 
exquisite mineral ; the primal element over 
whose void abyss the Spirit hovered like a 
dove; this ebbing and flowing tide which, 
an one unending circle, lustrates, refreshes, 
beautifies, baptises the whole world; is 
there no signature of God on this common 
gift? From mist to dew, from cloud to rain, 
from rain to spring, from spring to babbling 
runnel, from runnel to river, from river to 
the inviolate rolling sea, is this cycle of 
beneficence a work of chance ? Is it not 
unmistakably God’s work and work for man ? 
Yes! “He maketh the clouds His chariot.” 
«* He sendeth the springs into the rivers that 
run among the hills.” Water is God’s sweet 
gift to man. Man, in his sin and folly, often 


prefers instead to drink of fire and death in 
degraded drunkenness, but “All the beasts of 
the fields drink thereof, and the wild asses 
quench their thirst.” 

iii. Again, the Arr we all breathe—this 
breath of life—is there no mystery, no sign 
of divine power and goodness in that? So 
soft, so gentle, so imperceptible ; so cohesion- 
less that it cannot break a roseleaf’s fall, 
yet able to strew the ocean with wreckage, 
and to crumble mighty towers. Invisible 
and bright as is this ambient air, it is yet 
“more powerful not only than all the 
creatures which breathe and live by it; not 
only than all the oaks of the forest, which 
it rears in an age and shatters in a moment ; 
not only than all the monsters of the sea, but 
than the sea itself, which it tosses up into 
foam, and breaks against every rock in its vast 
circumference :—for it carries in its bosom, 
with perfect calm and composure, the uncon- 
trollable ocean and the peopled earth, like an 
atom of a feather.” The Psalmist knew far 
less about the nature of this gift of God than 
we do, yet in one sense he knew and felt far 
more, when, by his vision of all things in God, 
he had grace to say, “‘ He maketh the winds 
His angels: He walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.” 

iv. And, once more, the Grass of the field 
which we tread under our feet. Could it 
have belonged to any power less than that of 
God to say, “ Let the earth bring forth grass ; 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself upon the earth?” Have you ever con- 
sidered the glory and grandeur of the trees ot 
the Lord, which are full of sap, even the 
cedars of Lebanon, which He hath planted, 
wherein the birds make their nests, and the 
fir-trees are a dwelling for the stork? “They 
are glorious in their multitudes. There are 
the willows by the watercourses; the pines 
upon the hills; the leafy glens; the poplars 
in the valley; the dense shade and murmurous 
solitudes of the forests, with their grassless 
floor tinged with sheddings of the pinal 
umbrage, and the green gloom where ghostly 
shapes may meet at noontide. Consider the 
glory of even a single tree! O you exceed- 
ing beauty, bosomful of lights and shades, 
murmurs and silences, sun-warmth, dew- 
coolness, squirrel, bird and bee. And 
amid these numberless trees in God’s great 
garden, have you ever considered so much 
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as the mystery of a single leaf, its perpetual 
renovation, its veined structure, its invisible 
breathing-points, its glad light green in the 
springtide, the gorgeous and melancholy 
beauty of its many-coloured autumnal decay ? 
What power is it that makes the huge oak 
grow from one small acorn and two soft leaves? 
And how glorious is the yellow wealth of the 
harvest! ‘ How it stands,” says Luther, “the 
yellow corn on its fair tapering stem, its golden 
head bent, all rich and waving! The mute 
earth, at God’s kind bidding, has produced 
once more man’s bread.” Without these gold- 
fields all the goldfields of the world would be 
but useless dross. And so, in every climate 
habitable by man, in some form or other, the 
cereals—corn, oats, barley, millet, rice—will 
grow; on the frozen fields of Lapland, on 
the burning plains of Hindostan, on the 
muddy swamps of China, on the billowy 
prairies of America, in the back clearings of 
Canada, amid the fern-brakes of New Zealand 
and Australia—as much on the Andes and the 
Himalayas as on the Cotswolds or the Gram- 
pians—corn will grow. And it has remained 
the same in all ages since man was: as Isaac 
saw it when he went forth to pray in the 
fields at eventide ; as Joseph stored it in the 
seven plenteous Egyptian years; as Ruth 
gleaned, “ sick at heart, amid the alien corn ” 
at Bethlehem; as the disciples rubbed its 
ears in the palms of their hands on the 
unbroken Sabbath days; nay, even as it 
is found in the tombs and pyramids of 
Egypt, and the lacustrine dwellings of Swit- 
zerland, among the relics of primeval man. 
How did the corn-grain which rotted into 
the soil, and lay covered so long under the 
winter’s snow, assimilate the mysterious forces 
of nature by a law so unerring that, at the 
first breath of spring, it lifted above the soil 
first the green tender blades in which the lark 
built her nest, then the stalk hollow and bur- 
nished, lastly, the golden treasure sheathed 
amid its delicate glumes—those fruits of 
harvest which are the staff of life? What is 
the secret of it all? Is it not Goa’s secret ? 
Even the grass, the mosses, the lichens, 
humblest of the creatures of God, yet 
beautiful beyond description, what would 
earth be without them? Proofs of God’s 
love and power, they are also types of 
man’s transience and frailty. ‘As the 
flower of the field so he fadeth.” “He 
maketh the grass to grow upon the 


mountains, and green herb for the use of 
men.” 

May we not, then, learn from all these 
things we daily look upon, the very alphabet 
of religion, which is belief in God? Man 
boasts of his science. He 

** puts forth 
His pomp, his power, his skill, 
And arts which make fire, flood, and air 
The vassals of his will ; ” 


but could all the science which ever was since 
the world began produce the meanest grey or 
orange-tinted lichen which stains the most 
useless stone upon the shore? or give frail 
life to the tiniest ephemeris which glances over 
the water, or hums its brief hour in the summer 
air? From the star to the dew-drop, from 
archangel to animalcula, God’s tender mercy 
is over all His works. In that He made 
them all very good, we see that He has 
written upon them His great, best name of 
love. 

But if in the usefulness of all God’s gifts 
to us, we read His autograph of loving-kind- 
ness, we read it no less in their beauty. 
The fact that the work of Nature is, at the 
same time, her ornament, is a sign as it were 
of God’s superfluous, superabundant good- 
ness, which ought to appeal to us with almost 
pathetic force. In giving us’ needful light, 
let us observe how God gives us also the 
glory and sanctity of those colours, many- 
hued as His own wisdom, which make the 
world and every common spectacle a vision 
of perpetual loveliness. And see how this 
divinity of light gives also to the water its 
endless beauty. The dew glitters like pearls 
upon the blades of grass; the raindrops 
refract the light from their countless prisms ; 
the bow of God, in sight like unto an 
emerald, shines forth as the eternal emblem 
of hope amid the storm. The sea gleams 
under the moonlight like a silver mirror, or 
flashes back the sunbeams from its ripples 
as with millions of diamonds ; the clouds un- 
fold before our careless glance their incessant, 
unimaginable pageantry, or hang in fleeces. 
of scarlet and amethyst, in the evening sky, 
or stream after the setting sun as with a drift 
of angels’ wings. Or once more look at the 
beauty, no less than the needfulness, of the 
herb of the field. Are we to learn nothing, 
to feel no gratitude, for the millions of flowers 
which God scatters in the green grass, each a 
miracle of loveliness? Have wenothing to learn 
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from the the poppy, robed in more than Solo- 
monide scarlet ; the daisy, with its pure star 
of ruby and white and gold; the heath and 
gorse clothing the hills and promontories with 
their intertissued glories of gold and purple, 
which made the Swedish botanist kneel 
down to thank God under the open day; 
the fields where the bee murmurs as it 
gathers its honey amid these divine fantasies 
of balm and bloom? What is the meaning 
of all this daily and unstinted loveliness ? 
Is it not the letter of a Father to his children ? 
Does it not say, My children, ye see me not 
yet; ye cannot see me ; though the day cometh 
when, if ye seek me, ye shall see my face ; 
but even now—each time that you lift up 
your eyes to heaven, each time that you look 
down to earth—in stars, in sunsets, in clouds, 
in light, in colour, in the grass, and on the 
‘sea, cannot you not read my name? Have 
I not written everywhere that Iam; that I 
am Love; that I am found of all them that 
diligently seek me ? 


‘* Thou who hast given me eyes to see, 
And love this light so fair, 
Give me a heart to seek out Thee, 
And find Thee everywhere.” 


This then is the meaning of 


‘* The beauty, and the wonder, and the power ; 
‘The shapes of things, their colours, lights, and 
shades, 
Changes,, surprises—and God made them all.” 


When we try to uplift even for a moment 


this veil of changing and glorious pheno- 
mena, if we see not God Himself, do we 
not see as it were the snowy skirting of His 
garment as it hangs upon the throne? 
Ought not the question at once to come 
home to us? Do we indeed believe in this 
God ?—do we love Him ?—do we seek Him ? 
But without faith it is impossible to please 
Him; for he that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him. The 
lesson which I have drawn from natural 
things is drawn again and again in Scripture. 
You may find it in the first chapter of 
Genesis. You may read it in the 19th and 
104th Psalms. It forms the main argument in 
the Book of Job. St. Paul spoke of it in his 
appeal at Lystra.. Our Lord enforced it in 
the Sermon on the Mount. In all these 
voices do we not hear God saying to us, “ If 
I be a God, where is my honour? IfI bea 
Father, where is my love!” We profess to 
believe in that love when we thank Him for 
His gifts. But He desires us to show our 
love not in words but by obedience, by 
brotherly kindness, by faithful duties, by holy 
lives. ‘I spake not unto your fathers con- 
cerning sacrifice and burnt offering, but this 
I said, Obey my voice.” We do well in 
thanking God: but dearer to Him is the 
gratitude of pure and humble and loving 
service. To live thus is the heaven “ which 
seems so near to us because any one can 
enter into it, and yet so far away because so 
few of us do.” 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON 


By MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS 


HE life of Archbishop Benson has 
yet to be written, but a few notes 
from one who was officially associ- 
ated with him during nearly the 

‘whole of his Primacy may not at the present 
‘time be without interest. 

Edward White Benson was born at Bir- 
mingham on July 14, 1829. At an early 
.age he proceeded to the Grammar School of 
that city founded by King Edward VI. in 
4552. James Prince Lee, afterwards Bishop 


of Manchester, was then the headmaster of 
the school, and among young Benson’s 
schoolfellows were the present and the late 
Bishops of Durham, Brooke Foss Westcott, 
and Joseph Barber Lightfoot. Other schools 
doubtless possess records of brilliant con- 
temporaries, but it would perhaps be im- 
possible to find quite a parallel to the above. 
At King Edward’s School Benson obtained 
an exhibition, and went to Trirtity College, 
Cambridge. In 1852 he graduated as a 
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years is engraven on Cornish hearts, ' 
and will ever live in Cornish history. , 
In 1882 the See of Canterbury be- , 
came vacant by the death of Dr. Tait, 
., | and Edward White Benson was 
i gi] nominated by Mr. Gladstone as the 
ninety-second archbishop. 

It was in the beginning of 1884 
that I first met His Grace. I was a 
selected candidate for the post of 
private secretary, and I waited upon 
the Archbishop by appointment one 
evening in January. I shall not 
easily forget that evening. Any feel- 
ings of nervousness were speedily 
dispelled by the kind and genial 
manner in which I was received. I 
had of course seen the Archbishop’s 
portrait, but not one that I could re- 
cal] was a faithful likeness. His face 
was, to my mind then, as it ever 
remained, the reflex of intellectuality, 
strength and sweetness. It was not 
an easy face to copy. Professor 
Herkomer, who came to Lambeth 














(Photo by Mr. F. Thomas) 
ON THE HILLS, ADDINGTON PARK 


senior optime in the mathematica! 
tripos, senior Chancellor’s medallist, 
and first class in classics. At the 
age of twenty-four he was elected a 
Fellow of his college, and afterwards 
accepted an assistant-mastership at 
Rugby. In 1858 he became the first 
Headmaster of Wellington College. 
He received the degree of B.D. in 
1862, and that of D.D. in 1867, and 
two years later was appointed a Pre- 
bendary in Lincoln Cathedral. In 
1872 he resigned the Headmaster- 
ship of Wellington on being appointed 
Chancellor of Lincoln and a Canon 
Residentiary. It seemed to be Dr. 
Benson’s mission to inaugurate. At 
Wellington it fell to him to create a 
great public school, at Lincoln a 
theological college, and other im- 
portant institutions. His next work 
was to form a diocese, on his appoint- 
ment as first Bishop of Truro. How 
cheerfully that labour was undertaken, \\ (Pro by afr. F. Thomas) 

and how zealously performed for five SWAN POND, ADDINGTON 
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to paint the Archbishop’s portrait for 
the collection in the Palace, confessed 
that he had never had so difficult a 
subject. Art could not faithfully in- 
terpret the ever varying expression of 
that benign countenance. 

On the morning of February 14 I 
received a letter from the Archbishop’s 
chaplain, the Rev. Montague Fowler, 
telling me that I had been appointed 
to the position, and asking me to be 
at the Palace at a quarter to ten that 
same morning. At that time Saint 
Valentine still had his votaries. As 
a consequence, the morning’s post was 
delayed, and I found it impossible to 
reach Lambeth by the time appointed. 
I was half an hour late. The Arch- 
bishop was much amused when I told 
him the reason of it, and said that of 
course we must put it down to the 
saint, and make excuses for him. 

The first piece of work which was 
given to me consisted in making a 
fair copy of a draft memorandum which 
the Archbishop had written. Now, 
at its best his handwriting was clear and 
artistic, as will be seen from the speci- 
men given, the original manuscript of 
a prayer which he drew up when the 
scourge of influenza came to us with such 
virulence some years ago. When, how- 
ever, he wrote hurriedly, it was—at least to 
one unacquainted with it—very puzzling. 
The memorandum in question was of the 
latter kind, and in consequence I made but 
slow progress with my transcript. I was 
only half-way through it when it was asked 
for. He was very kind about it, however, 
and told me that I could let him have it on 
the following day. When I took it to him, 


“he said that for a first attempt I had 


managed it very well, and added: ‘“ Educa- 
tion, you know, does not consist only in 
reading and writing, but in reading writing.” 

I have often wondered in reference to 
this subject, how the secretary of a late 
eminent Dean endured life, for the Dean 
wrote a hand of the most excruciating 
kind. The Archbishop had an excellent 
story to tell about it. A man having re- 
ceived a note from the dean which was 
utterly unintelligible to him, sent it, in his 
desperation, to a friend, a chemist, to invoke 
his aid in unravelling the mystery. Great 





(From a photograph by Mr. F. Thomas Duiwich Photographic Society) 


IN THE WOODS, ADDINGTON PARK 


was his astonishment to receive, in reply, a 
bottle of medicine with the following letter : 
“T send you the mixture. It was rather a 
poser to make out the doctor’s writing, 
but I think I have got it all right.” The 
chemist had made it up as a prescription. 

The Archbishop had many good stories 
to tell. I do not think that the following 
has ever been published, and it is too 
beautiful to be lost. Archbishop ‘Tait’s 
coachman was a very original character. 
One day a clergyman who called at the 
palace asked him whether he still had as 
much to do as ever. The answer was sublime. 
“ There’s always a goodish bit doing, sir, but 
it has been a trifle easier since we took young 
Mr. Parry into the business.” The Right 
Reverend Edward Parry had recently been 
appointed Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 

Another story he used to tell (also of a 
coachman) will be new to many. A gentle- 
man living in the neighbourhood of Addington 
finding that the stablemen were not in the 
habit of attending church, spoke to his 
coachman about it. “They ought to go,” 





FACSIMILE OF A GENERAL PRAYER IN THE ARCHBISHOP’S 
HANDWRITING 
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\ (From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, |W.) 


he said. ‘“ That’s just what I say myself, 
sir,” was the rejoinder. ‘TI says to them— 
look at me, I go, and what harm does it do 
me?” 

The Archbishop possessed great powers 
of mimicry. His imitation of the typical 
clergyman who had sought an interview on 
a subject of the deepest importance to him- 
self, and would give a roundabout history of 
his family, his parish, his literary productions, 


he 4A 
| Veta: 


and a hundred other things before coming 
to the point—which, in nine cases out of 
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ten, was absolutely pointless—was wonder- 
fully true to life. 

Of Truro, the Archbishop had a store of 
reminiscences. His love for the place and 
people was deep and lasting. It delighted 
him beyond measure to tell of the sturdy, 
independent Cornish folk with whom he 
associated when he was their bishop. And 
even though a great number did not own 
him as their pastor, they always regarded 
him as a friend, and were drawn to him in 
reverential affection. When they met him 
they were wont to address him as “ Minister,” 
and he was ever ready to listen to them and 
to help them in any of their difficulties. 

An eminent prelate, now no more, once 
said in my hearing, that “some people 
seemed to think that a bishop was in the 
habit of leaving his window open in order 
that every ass who wished to do so might 
come and bray at it.” There is no doubt 
that power and popularity have a cheapening 
effect. Few people, moreover, receive more 
unnecessary, strange, and demented communi- 
cations than an Archbishop of Canterbury; but 
unless there was absolute incoherency shown 
in such communications, the Archbishop 
would always send the writer a kind reply. 
He would say, when we suggested that no 
answer need go in certain cases of this kind: 
“It may mean a great deal to the poor man. 








(From a photograph by Mr. J. T. Sandell) 


THE ARCHBISHOP IN HIS STUDY 


You had better answer his letter.’ Some, 
however, were too flagrantly mad even to 
be discussed. Here are a few extracts from 
letters of this category which are almost* 
daily received: “ You must have knowledge 
that I educated you when entirely spiritual, 
and gave you the position you now hold. 
There is in heaven an order of one thousand 
Michaels and one thousand Gabriels. You 
are one of that order or orders. I believe 
you are the 17th son. My father is the 
7th.” And another: “I want an order. 
They are slandering my tittle, and have 
succeeded in getting my rents. I want an 
order placed in my own hands. My house 
seems barrykaded up, and I am the lawful 
heir. I beg to showyou my pedigree, and I 
beg you to kindly assist me.” 

And the insane visitors were also very 
numerous. One poor woman, about two 
years ago, came with piles of papers wanting 
to see the Archbishop. I told her that His 
Grace was much occupied just then; could 
I convey her message? She said that it was 
a very delicate matter, that she had dis- 
covered from certain documents that Lam- 
beth Palace belonged to her and that, al- 
though she did not wish to inconvenience 
the Archbishop, she would like to take up 
her residence there as soon as possible. I 
told her that it would be a very difficult 
thing to turn the Archbishop out, and that 
it would be most inconvenient to us all to 
leave then, and advised her to wait until the 
time when the See should become vacant 
to put forward her claim. She readily 
acquiesced and left. I am now living in 
hourly dread of her return with those fearful 
documents. I need perhaps hardly say that 
they had no bearing whatever on the subject 
of her supposed title to the ancient palace 
of Lambeth. 

Of course during the fourteen years that 
the Archbishop occupied the Primacy there 
were many matters which caused him very 
great anxiety, but foremost amongst them 
must be placed the prosecution of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The trial commenced 
in February 1889. There were numerous 
adjournments and the Archbishop’s judg- 
ment was not delivered until November 
1890. It was a masterly judicial exposition 
and summary, dignified, exhaustive, scholarly. 
The general result may be summarised as 
follows. With reference to the acts charged 
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(From a photograph by Valentine & Sons, Dundee) 


THE CHANCEL OF HAWARDEN CHURCH 


The white cross on the right indicates the seat occupied by the Archbishop at the time of his seizure 


as offences against the Rubric it was de- 
cided :— 


1. Mixing water with the wine in 


the service ; . Illegal. 
2. Administering the Chalice 

mixed beforehand - Legal. 
3. The charge that the Bishop per- 

formed ‘‘ the Ceremony of 

Ablution” a is . Dismissed. 
4. Eastward position in the first 

part of the Communion 

Service. ‘ ; ; . Legal. 
5. To break the bread so that the 

manual acts are not visible 

to the Communicants . . Illegal. 
6. The singing of the Aguus Dei. Legal. 
7. The presence of lighted candles 

on the Altar. . . Legal. 
8. The Sign of the Cross in the 

Absolution ‘ . . IMlegal. 
g. The Sign of the Cross in the 

Benediction . Illegal. 


After the delivery of the judgment the 
Archbishop sent for me and knowing that I 
had been, while in charge of the court 
arrangements, in communication with the 
legal officials, he asked me whether I had 
heard anything as to the likelihood of an 
appeal to the Privy Council. I told him 
that I had heard that it was the intention of 


the promoters of the Suit to appeal and that it 
had been decided to do so if the judgment, 
even on a single point, had been against 
them. It is perhaps needless to say that, 
although this determination was one which, 
in the circumstances, was only to be antici- 
pated, it was a cause of anxiety to the Arch- 
bishop, and this anxiety was not removed 
until some time later when, on hearing the 
appeal, the Privy Council upheld his de- 
cision on all the issues. This termination 
of a trial, unparalleled and~ unique, pro- 
bably changed the course of Church his- 
tory in this country. For this, Archbishop 
Benson’s Primacy, if for nothing else, will 
ever stand out in bold relief in that history 
as a landmark. But it will surely be singled 
out for other weighty reasons. His earnest 
and magnificent action when the attempt 
was made in connection with the Church in 
Wales to destroy our historic consolidation, 
his able administration of the third Lambeth 
Conference, his constant aim to make the 
Cathedral a great centre of religious life—a 
principle which he so strongly developed in 
the capitular body at Truro—these also will 
cause his name to be honoured among the 
great line of his predecessors, while his wide- 
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‘spread sympathy, his marvellous tact in deal- 
ing with men and things, and his simple- 
mindedness, will stamp him as one of the 
most human of our Archbishops. 

His love for children was very great, but 
many of the tales about this are purely 
‘imaginary. An article appeared some time 
ago (and the story, since his death, has been 
repeated) describing how he used to go out 
‘in the Lambeth Palace field and make the 
boys and girls race for pennies and sweets. 
Such a thing of course never happened. As 
a matter of fact, although he took the greatest 
‘interest in the field and the purposes for 
which he lent it, he very seldom went into 
nt. 

It has been stated that the Archbishop 
‘paid little attention to the preparation of his 
speeches, but this is quite incorrect. He 
was most assiduous in thoroughly mastering 
a subject before he went to any meeting or 
public function where he was expected to 
speak. He was never content with a super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject, and if the 
library at Lambeth did not happen to con- 
‘tain the particular volume which he wanted 
for his information, it had to be procured 
-elsewhere. 

The Archbishop’s mastery of detail was 
-extraordinary, and he was as particular on the 
‘most minute points as on the gravest. He 
would have everything done decently and in 
order, and with great elaboration. This 
necessarily added to the work of his office. 
Amongst the many things which he inau- 
gurated were special serviccs in the chapel 
at Lambeth on the 
occasion of the in- 
stitution of incum- 
bents to their bene- 
fices, and the admis- 
sion of lay readers, 
and he _ presided 
“every year at a whole- 
day meeting of the 
priests whom he had 
ordained, and at 
other gatherings of 
‘the lay readers and 
‘church workers. 

He was very sen- 
‘sitive about men’s 





a certain degree of hesitation and timidity 
in dealing with disagreeable subjects. At 
the same time, if he felt that reproof must 
be given, he could be terribly in earnest. 
And yet, even in censure, the kindness and 
considerateness of his character stood out. 
I recollect a man saying to me, after he had 
undergone a rather painful interview with 
him, “I no doubt deserved what I got, 
but if any one else had said the things to me 
which the Archbishop said, I could not have 
put up with it.” 

Although he would never convict a 
person, nor believe anything against him, 
except upon the clearest and most conclusive 
evidence, when he had once acquired an 
unfavourable opinion, it was difficult to 
induce him to change it even in the face of 
altered circumstances. This perhaps may 
appear at variance with a nature made up as 
his was of tenderness and benevolence, but 
his standard of morality and integrity was so 
high, and his detestation of some sins so 
profound, that while he might forgive he 
could not quite forget. 

His general knowledge of things was 
stupendous, and his powers of observation 
very keen. On one occasion, as he was 
riding from Addington to Lambeth, he 
noticed in a shop a dilapidated oil painting 
which, although he only caught a passing 
glimpse of it, he recognised at once as a 
portrait of Archbishop Cranmer. He de- 
scribed the place to me, and asked me to go 
and purchase it. It was carefully cleaned 
and restored, and found a home among the 


other portraits in 
the Palace. It isa 
fine work, and is 


quite worthy of its 
place at Lambeth. 
The Archbishop 
greatly improved the 
Palace during his 
Primacy, and added 
to its treasures. Not 
a year passed with- 
out something being 
done. His last act 
in this direction (the 
work was undertaken 
during his stay in 





‘weaknesses and sus- 
‘ceptibilities, and at 
times this induced 


(From a photograph by Mr. J. T. Sandell) 


THE MARTYRDOM CHAPEL, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Ireland) was the res- 
toration of some of 
the portraits in the 
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Guard-room. He was also a constant donor 
of books, pictures, and other things to the 
Library. 

He had a great appreciation of art in any 
form. About two years ago I showed him a 
very fine photograph of the interior of 
Westminster Abbey. He was much struck 
with it, and with his consent I asked 
Mr. J. T., Sandell (who had taken this 
photograph) to come to Addington to show 
some lantern views of other subjects. It 
was a comprehensive series embracing photo- 
graphs of foreign and English cathedrals, 
and places in Rome and elsewhere. There 
was a large party there, and our pleasure 
was enhanced by the Archbishop himself 


describing the various scenes. What I had 
anticipated would only be an _ interesting 
exhibition proved a very instructive lecture. 
How well do I remember it now! How 
vividly is one scene impressed upon my 
mind! It is the Martyrdom Chapel of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The Archbishop is. 
describing the place where tradition main- 
tains that Becket fell. When next I saw 
that spot the earthly remains of my dear 
chief were resting there. 

The death of the Archbishop is a nationab 
loss. To those whose privilege it was to be 
associated with him it comes as a personal 
grief, deep-rooted in hearts which, while he 
lived, he drew so closely to him. 








THE RED INDIAN: HIS RELIGION 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


RECENT visit to several encamp- 

ments and settlements of the Red 

Indians in Canada allured me to a 

study of this remarkable race. The 
richness of the literature of the subject was 
a surprise to me. A foremost place in it 
belongs to John Hunter’s “ Record of a 
Captivity among the Indians.” Whena very 
little boy he was kidnapped by the Indians, 
about the end of the last century ; and he 
lived with them till his twentieth year. His 
book has a large share of that diffusive 
geniality which borders upon genius, and it 
lays bare to us the inner life of the Red Man. 
The charm of his book and character entitles 
him to the monument erected to his memory 
in the Central Park of New York. Parkman 
devoted his life to this and kindred themes, 
and he is the chief authority for the history 


of the Indians during the French occupation 
of Canada. Extremely interesting also is 
Catlin’s “North American Indians.” He 
lived with them from 1832 to 1839, and his 
two large volumes are illustrated with magnifi- 
cent drawings, taken by himself from life. 

My aim in this article is to give an account 
of the religion of the American Indians. 

I believe that the best of these Indians 
excelled, both in creed and conduct, the 
spiritual heroes of ancient Greece and Rome ; 
and also that this race, before it knew the 
white man, was, on the whole, more virtuous 
than any other pagan race known to history. 
Our subject is thus of first-rate importance 
to the student of comparative religion. 

Let us begin with the Red Man’s concep- 
tion of God. 

Everybody knows that the Red Man is a 
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worshipper of the Great Spirit. There is 
not, and has not been, we are told, a single 
atheist in this race. Many of their notions 
of God, no doubt, are confused; but they 
all seem to have regarded Him as the Creator, 
the giver of every good thing, and their 
moral governor. An Indian chief, when 
recently arranging a treaty with the Canadian 
Government, said: “The Great Spirit has 
made all things, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the earth, and the swift running rivers. It 
is by the Great Spirit that the Queen, our 
great mother, rules over this great country 
and other great countries.” Hunter says 
that their worship was sincere, earnest, and 
frequent. They often spent three hours on 
‘end, and sometimes the whole day, in 
worship, though they had no stated diets. 
They opened their councils with prayer. 
Before leaving a camping-ground they had a 
special religious service at which they fervently 
thanked the Great Spirit for his goodness to 
them during their stay in that place. Catlin 
‘found that they spent a great part of their 


lives in worship, and 
that they had deep peni- 
tence which often led 
them to fast and inflict 
tortures upon them- 
selves. Each had his 
sacred place or closet, 
where he worshipped. 
“ Oh God, I am poor: 
have pity upon me,” i 
one of the prayers they 


taught their children. 
Hunter was treated 


with great affection by 
the squaw who adopted 
him, and she taught him 
to speak the truth and 
adore the Great Spirit. 
After his religious train- 
ing among the Indians, 
he was shocked by the 
_~ godlessness of the white 
men in New Orleans. 
He seems to have found 
it easy to pass over from 
the Indian religion to 
the Christian; for he 
discovered an identity 
between the Great Spirit 
and the Creator and 
Saviour. There is nota 
profane word in any Indian dialect. The In- 
dians of to-day swear ; but they must swear in 
English or French: their mother tongue is 
pure and undefiled. An Indian chief, after 
hearing a sermon for the first time, asked Mr. 
Meacham, a recent Indian Agent, “ What for 
the Sundayman swear all the time?” He re- 
cognised the sacred names as the oaths of the 
white man. The treaties between our Govern- 
ment and the Indians of Canada breathe a 
spirit of ardent piety, which is very rare in 
the history of diplomacy. Our statesmen 
had to meet the Red Man on his own lofty 
platform. Every treaty was made as in the 
presence of the Great Spirit. 

They have a tendency to reduce God toa 
bodily shape and local habitation. Whittier, 
on the authority of Roger Williams, says that 
they have the names of thirty-seven gods, 
many of whom are intermediate gods or 
guardian spirits. Parkman, who acts as 
their devil’s advocate, maintains that the Red 
Men are pantheists, polytheists, fetish wor- 
shippers, and devil-worshippers. Brainerd, 
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the missionary, inclines to the same opinion. 
The Indians seem to propitiate the animals 
they kill. They deprecate evil spirits, that 
is they pray them off, or try to bribe them. 
Satan has a large place in their creed and 
life. They call him the great cunning 
serpent, and sometimes speak as if he were 
stronger than the good spirit. It is really 
touching to find that some Indians have the 
Great Spirit painted on one side of their 
wigwam, and the evil spirit on the other, 
the Indian standing between two spirits 
which strive for his soul ; this is a touch that 
doth make the whole world kin. It is in 
harmony with the struggle between the flesh 
and the spirit, which is depicted in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

The Red Indian theology seems to prove 
that, apart from revelation, the unaided mind 
of man has never risen to a steady concep- 
tion of a pure, spiritual, supreme God. It 
also proves that among the red men, as 
among the white, there are great varieties 
and many degrees, even when the general 
creed is the same. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that very many of the Indian 
sachems, or wise men, rose to a marvellously 
correct idea of the One God, and cherished 
a genuinely devout spirit. Brainerd found 
among the Indians a man who seemed to be 
almost a Christian. He said that he was 
once like the rest of his people, but his heart 
had been changed. He had been in great 
distress, “ but God had comforted his heart,” 
he said, and “shown him what he should 
do, and since then he had known God and 
tried to serve Him, and loved all men, be 
they who they would.” He earnestly be- 
sought the people of his tribe not to fight or 
to drink the fire-water ; and when he failed 
he would burst into tears and hide himself 
in the forest. 

A saviour, at once human and divine, has 
a supreme place in the creed of the Red 
Man. The thoughtful Indians also felt the 
pressure of the solemn facts and needs of 
life. They groped in the darkness, and 
stretched forth hands of entreaty to God. 
In their deep need, they yearned for a 
teacher and helper ; and somehow or other, 
they believed that he had come, or would 
yet come to them. They had dim, confused 
suggestions and cravings that could find 
their realisation only in Christ. Their tra- 


ditions are rich in myths and legends which 
cluster round Hiawatha, the messenger and 
representative of God. They regard Hia- 
watha as the relative of the great Spirit, and 
they call him “uncle,” that is, kinsman. 
Schoolcraft has collected the Hiawatha le- 
gend in a very interesting book. Hiawatha 
was a sort of Red Indian Messias. Though 
a heavenly being, he was born a child on 
earth, and his birth was wondrous. He 
came into the world long ago, and instituted 
“The Grand Medicine.” He had super- 
human powers, and used them all to bless 
men. In sending him, the Creator smiled 
upon his helpless children. All the evil 
spirits strove against him, but he conquered 
them and gained strength from the struggle. 
He used to spend days in fasting and prayer, 
and he went about continually doing good. 
He taught the Indians picture writing and 
the art of healing. He gave them the 
Indian corn, and showed them how to rear 
and use it. He brought them the pipe of 
peace, and persuaded them to bury the 
bloody hatchet and war club. He prophesied 
that, after he had left them, they would take 
to quarrelling and fighting, and that they 
would be driven from their hunting-grounds 
far westward, like the cloud-rack of a tem- 
pest, like the withered leaves of autumn. 
He told them of the Isles of the Blest and 
the Land of the Hereafter. They also 
believed that he conducts souls to the other 
world ; and they expect him to come again 
to the Earth. These legends have been 
woven into Longfellow’s ‘* Hiawatha.” 
‘* He sang the song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 

How he prayed and how he fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 

That the tribes of men might prosper, 

That he might advance his people.” 


The Red Man is thus a striking proof of 
the Bible doctrine that Christ is ‘The 
Desire of all Nations.” He is a splendid 
confirmation and illustration of Paul’s teach- 
ing about the natural conscience and natural 
religion. He is a wonderful demonstration 
not only that man was made for religion 
but what sort of religion he was made for. 

Their Doctrine of Man is surprisingly like 
our own in many of its articles. Halkett 
in his first-rate book, ‘* Historical Notes on 
the North American Indians,” shows that 
they believe that God created the first Red 














AN INDIAN CHIEF 


man and woman; that he often smoked 
with them ; that they disobeyed him; and 
that he then withdrew and left them to 
the bad spirit, though he still showers down 
blessings upon them. ‘They regard their red 
colour as a singular mark of the favour of 
the Creator ; for a white skin is with them a 


sign of cowardice and effeminacy. If the 
Red Men knew Hebrew, they might quote 
it in support of their view, for Adam means 
red. ‘The Indian boys scorned Hunter and 
called him a squaw because his skin was 
white. The Indians place the Red Man 
first in the order of excellency, the black 
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man second, and the white man * last. The 
specimens of the white man they first became 
acquainted with too amply justified this order 
of merit. The Indians in Brainerd’s day held 
that the red and white men could not have 
had the same maker, as the red men were so 
much better made. Among them are still 
to be found many of the finest specimens of 
the animal man. Their physical powers have 
been developed to a degree which almost 
baffles our belief. The statements on this 
subject in Fenimore Cooper’s novels are 
scarcely exaggerated. When the painter 
West was shown the celebrated statue of 
Apollo in the Vatican, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
a Mohawk Indian!” When, in the early 
days, the Council of Virginia offered to take 
the sons of chiefs and educate them, the 
Indians refused, as their sons would be made 
good for nothing ; but they offered to take 


* The Indian name for the white man was Yangese ; 
hence Yankee. 
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the sons of the whites and make men of 
them. 

Medicine plays a very large part in their 
religion and their lives. Medicine among 
them means mystery—anything they cannot 
understand. It also means magic. An 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company used 
to amuse the Indians by hiding a little music 
box in his vest, by showing them a magic 
lantern, and by giving them galvanic shocks. 
They said that he had three great medicines: 
his heart could sing in his vest; demons 
sprang from the light of his candle; and he 
had a little box stronger than the strongest 
Indian. ‘Their priests are also their doctors. 
Most of them are knaves and impostors, 
and their remedies are ridiculous. Yet some 
of them have real skill, and a great know- 
ledge of simples. I met a missionary who 


believed that one of them had saved his life. 
“T’ll give you my medicine,” he said to the 
missionary, “ but only the Great Spirit can 
make it heal you.” 


The medicine-bag is a 
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great religious institution among them. 
Every one carries it with him. It often 
contains real medicines, but it is chiefly used 
as an amulet. The Indian believes that the 
Great Spirit visits him in his dreams. When 
the boy is about to set up as a man, he 
retires to some solitary spot, and gives him- 
self to fasting and prayer. When he awakes 
from sleep, the first object that presents 
itself to his mind or eye, is accepted as an 
intimation from the Great Spirit. It may be 
a plant, a bird, or an animal. He at once 
adopts it as his personal toten, badge, or 
guardian spirit; he secures some part or 
reminder of it ; and with the greatest care 
carries it for life in his medicine-bag. ‘This 
curious custom springs, no doubt, from their 
superstitious belief in charms and guardian 
spirits. 

The Bible Traditions among them are very 
surprising. These traditions have been found 
among all their tribes as far back as our 
records go. Missionaries who have studied 
this subject bear testimony to the prevalence 
of these traditions among the Indians of our 
<lay. One missionary told me that he once 
rehearsed to his tribe of Indians the story of 
Creation and the Flood. “Oh,” said one 
of them, “you have got these stories from 
our old men!” ‘The sacred book of the 
(Juiché Indians contains a creation-legend 
similar to that of Chaldea. (Sir J. W. 
Dawson’s “ Eden Lost and Won,” p. 45.) 

Catlin describes as an eye-witness the 
annual religious ceremonies of the Mandans 
in their great “ Medicine Lodge.” These 

ceremonies lasted four days. ‘They had 
a sort of mystery play in which they drama- 
tised their traditions. They thus represented 
the Deluge, and “the big canoe” in which 
the last or only man was saved. ‘The climax 
of the celebration was reached when the 
only survivor of the flood, in an old-world 
dress, came from the prairie. He declared 
that his body was white; that he was the 
only man saved after the settling down of 
the waters ; and that his canoe lay stranded 
on the mountain top. All the tribes, Catlin 
says, have a tradition of the flood, and some 
have also a tradition of the willow branch 
and the dove. He gives a list of the 
strikingly Jewish customs he found among 
them. They have priests and prophets; 
the women don’t worship with the men; 
they believe themselves to be the special 


favourites of the Great Spirit; they closely 
resemble the Jews in their burial rites, in 
mourning the dead, in ablutions, in their 
practices at child-birth ; in fasts, feasts, and 
sacrifices. They offer their best things as sin- 
offerings and peace-offerings. Ellen Russell 
Emerson, in her “Indian Myths,” informs 
us that the Indians hold the feast of the 
first-fruits, and use oil in their sacrifices ; 
that their war-chiefs wear horns as symbols 
of power; and that they have legends of 
creation, like those in Genesis. They have 
traditions of a mystic medicine tree anda 


serpent, and some meats are forbidden 
among them. ‘They have also a city of 
refuge. It isa post painted red; and the 


prisoner of war who runs the gauntlet and 
touches it, saves his life. 
Some hold strongly that the Red Indians 


and not the Britons are the Ten Lost 
Tribes. ‘They quote these Bible traditions 
in support of their curious theory. Others 


maintain that the Indians, at least, have 
Jewish blood in their veins. The early 
discoverers believed that America was a part 
of India, and its inhabitants were thus called 
Indians. Some ethnologists hold that the 
Red Man is of the same family as the 
Chinese and ‘Tartars. The traveller who 
sees a Chinaman and a Red Man side by 
side will be disposed to favour that view. 

One is curious to know what the Red 
Man thinks about Death and the Beyond. He 
believes that sickness and death are a 
chastisement from the Great Spirit on 
account of sin. No other race of men have 
ever shown themselves to be so superior to 
fear and pain. From infancy the Indian is 
taught to scorn them, and they act as if they 
scarce felt them. ‘Toothache, it is said, 
is the only pain that can force a groan 
from them. After all remedies for disease 
have failed, they betake themselves to 
fasting and prayer. When they visit the 
sick, they speak little and engage in silent 
devotion. In times of affliction they hold a 
condoling council with the afflicted. When 
about to die they devoutly resign themselves 
to the disposal of the Great Spirit ; and, in 
perfect silence, they receive a farewell kiss 
from their friends. Hunter says that he has 
often seen them die with perfect composure, 
and without a trace of anxiety about their 
future. 

While their ideas of the other world are 
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THE RED INDIAN: HIS RELIGION 
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the mountains of the setting sun. The 
Rocky Mountains were the portals to their 
Happy Hunting Grounds. They suppose it 
to be four days’ journey to the Isles of the 
Blest. They still kindle a fire at their 
graves, and leave a supply of provisions as a 
sort of viaticum for the deceased on his 
journey to the other world. This supply is 
usually calculated to last four days. The 
ancient Egyptians had the 
same custom. Whena chief 
dies, his horses are slain to 
accompany him to the other 
world. 

The Indians have thus nu 
very spiritual conception of 


A CHIEF'S FAMILY 


the soul. They believe in transmigration and 
transformation. After death they expect to die 
like the setting sun, and to live again as he does. 
They seem to be the real founders of American 
Spiritualism ; for they believe that the spirits 
of the departed speak to them. In their Para- 
dise they expect to find a constant spring, a 
cloudless sky, buffaloes beyond number, all 
the best possessions of this life, and pleasures 
that shall never weary. Hunter tells in his 
memoirs that he travelled with an exploring 


party of Indians over the Rocky Mountains 
to the shores of the Pacific. He was deeply 
impressed by their religious awe. They 
believed that they were approaching the 
gates of their Paradise. They were surprised 
at the obstacles that lay between them and 
the abode of the Great Spirit; and they 
searched in vain along the shore for the 
stranded and shattered canoes of the wicked, 
who, as a punishment for their sins, had 
been driven back from the blessed land. 


























COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON 


T is easy to see the harm that comes 
from girls thinking and talking too 
much about marriage, but we must 
remember that it is also bad to talk 

and think too little ; to treat it as a kind of 
forbidden subject, a question which a sen- 
sible girl will put aside. The mistake of 
most girls’ lives is that they prepare too 
little for the future; they live as if the 
present conditions were to last for ever. 
This is by no means altogether their fault. 
It is the possibility of marriage, which hangs 
over their future, that makes everything 
seem so uncertain. Why prepare for a pro- 
fession or for some serious work in life 
when marriage may upset all your plans? 
On the other hand, how hopeless to prepare 
for a married life when marriage is so un- 
certain! Girls are generally discouraged 
from taking any decided step through the 
idea that it would make marriage less prob- 
able. Their elders think, and with reason, 
that the happiest thing for them would be 
to get married ; and it ends in their often 
spending their youth, if not their life, in 
waiting, like Mr. Micawber, for “ something 
to turn up.” This may lead to their marry- 
ing in desperation any man who turns up, 
or to their growing sour and disappointed 
because no one has turned up. 

There is no harm in wishing to be married ; 
thus only is a complete life possible, thus 
only can we develop and use all our faculties ; 
yet, seeing that many must remain single, 
those who do not marry need not think that 
everything is lost in consequence. ‘The 
single life has its great opportunities also, 
and if such be your lot, take it as from God 
and make the most of it. But I do not 
intend to speak here of the blessings of the 
single life. Before my girl readers life lies 
full of endless possibilities, and the question 
for each is, how to meet them and how to 
make the most ofthem. Live in the present, 
but do not live as if the present were all, just 
because you do not know what the future may 
bring. Live so as to have a life of your own 
worth living, whatever may happen. Every- 
thing which helps you to live a worthy life, to 
develop all your powers, will be a useful 


preparation for marriage, and will, moreover, 
not be wasted if you do not marry. Even 
definite professional training as nurse or doctor 
or factory inspector will not be wasted, though 
the profession may be laid aside with mar- 
riage. For marriage is not an end in itself, 
it is a great opportunity. Anything you 
have learnt before—above all, any regular 
habits of work, any power of concentration, 
any capacity for using your time to the best 
advantage—will help you to lead a useful 
married life; and, at the same time, it will 
help you to make a wise choice in marriage. 

No one should marry just because they do 
not see anything else to do, nor because 
they wish to be independent of their parents’ 
control, nor, like some French girls, that they 
may go to plays and read novels which are not 
permitted to young girls. No one should 
slide into marriage without any thought of 
what it involves. What is to help a girl to 
make a wise choice? First, a right view of 
what marriage is, a holy estate ordained by 
God, not a mere arrangement for mutual 
convenience, to be entered into and broken 
off at pleasure, but a union of two lives in 
God’s sight. Unfortunately, in current 
literature the subject of marriage is often 
freely treated and lightly discussed, the 
claims of love and passion, to be gratified at 
any cost, are exalted far above the call of 
duty and the obligation of faithfulness. Do 
not be led away by this loose talking. 
English women owe the honourable and in- 
dependent position which they fill to the 
way in which English people, as a whole, 
regard marriage. The position we have 
reached has been won with difficulty ; there- 
is still much to be done, but progress, both 
in the position of women and in the purity 
of our social life, will not come unless we 
feel more and more the religious and 
absolutely binding nature of the marriage 
bond. Even young girls, in these days, 
discuss divorce and marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and you may often be told of 
cases where the marriage bond presses 
heavily ; but remember that no one lives to 
himself alone, pleasure cannot be the law of 
life, and each must be ready to give up thei 
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own pleasure for the good of society. A 
high tone in society must rest upon the 
purity of family life, and this cannot be 
maintained if freedom of divorce is allowed. 
Again, the perfection of marriage rests upon 
the completeness of the union; a man in 
becoming one with his wife takes her family 
as his, and hence all thought of marriage 
with her sisters should be hateful to him. 

Literaturé, as I have said, too often gives 
us low views of marriage, and yet, in 
literature, we find also some of the noblest 
teaching about it. Both our great modern 
poets, Tennyson and Browning, teach us 
noble views of women, and of the sanctity 
of marriage. No one has given us a more 
perfect view of the union of two kindred 
souls than Browning, who could write as he 
does, because he wrote from the fulness of 
his own experience ; we cannot go beyond 
his description of what married life might 
be, put into the lips of one who could never 
know it himself : 


“ To live, and see her learn, and learn by her 
Out of the low, obscure, and petty world, 
Or only see one purpose and one will 
Evolve themselves i’ the world, change wrong to 
right : 
To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal, and these not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 
But small experience of every day, 
Concerns of the particular hearth and home ; 
To learn not only by a comet's rush, 
But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God— 
But the comfort, Christ.” 


If anything like this ideal of married life 
is to be reached, in accepting a man as 
husband, a girl must consider whether he is 
one with whom she can live a worthy life, 
whose companionship will help her to make 
the best of herself. People often talk as if 
falling in love were to settle the whole ques- 
tion. To begin with, What is falling in 
love? Many passing fancies are dignified 
by this name. ‘Two young people meet at 
a ball, or, staying in a country house; they 
happen both to be in a rather susceptible 
condition. One leads the other on. ‘The 
girl is flattered by admiration, the man by a 
sense of his power over another; and, if 
circumstances are favourable, the most im- 
portant step that either can make in life is 
hastily taken. Or it may be that only on 
one side is the fancy stirred, and then follows 
mortification, vain desires, misery, and per- 


haps all fora mere mistaken fancy. I do not 
mean for a moment to depreciate real falling 
in love. It does happen in truth as well as 
in fiction that a man anda woman meet, and, 
almost at the first interview, each discovers 
in the other a kindred soul, and feels almost 
as if by inspiration that this is one with 
whom a real life can be lived. Neither do I 
mean to suggest that it is well to marry 
without falling in love. The close intimacy 
of married life brings many little difficulties 
which would not easily be borne if love, 
whom the poets teach us to consider blind, 
did not smooth the path, and cover with its 
bright halo many little defects and failings. 
All I wish to say is, that falling in love is 
not everything; and it is by no means 
necessary to marry a man because you have 
fallen in love with him, even should he 
happen to wish it. Reason has her part to 
play, too, in your choice; and if reason tells 
you that the man to whom you are attracted 
is unworthy, you must listen to her voice. 
Reason must control your emotions. This 
may be very hard, but the happiness and 
usefulness of your whole life depends on 
your choice. Better a sharp pang now than 
lifelong misery. If you have found out 
that the man with whom you are in love is 
unworthy, give him up, get out of his way, 
have nothing more to do with him, and do 
not think that everything is over, that all 
your chance of happiness is gone. Do not 
give in and overlook his unworthiness _be- 
cause some foolish books or foolish people 
have told you that all men are immoral and 
irreligious, and, therefore, you can hope for 
nothing better. Believe in the goodness ot 
men; demand, expect goodness in them, 
and you will help them to be good. You 
must know, if you think about it seriously, 
that you could not be happy with a man 
whom you did not respect as well as love ; 
and if your religion has taught you to look 
upon life as an opportunity of serving God, 
how could you venture to go through life 
in close companionship with one who has 
no care for God? ‘There is no need that 
husband and wife should agree in everything 
for a marriage to be happy, but on a matter 
of first-rate importance—such as religion— 
there should be agreement. 

Girls often know so little of men that, 
even when they agree to marry a man, they 
have little idea of what kind of a creature he 
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is. A silly flirtation, made up of chaff and 
compliments, is not the way in which to get 
to know what a man is like. How silly the 
talk between girls and young men often is. 
Girls alone and young men alone can talk 
sensibly, but when they come together their 
object seems to be to show themselves as 
silly and empty-headed as possible. Try to 
make your intercourse with men more sen- 
sible, make friends with them, get to know 
them, find out what they are like, what their 
tastes and interests are. Do not like their 
society only because you like to be admired 
and flattered; above all, never wish to be 
admired by men whom you cannot like or 
respect. Admiration, for its own sake, is 
worthless and harmful, though we may all 
be grateful for admiration from those whose 
opinion we value and respect. 

Silly talk about men, silly liking to be 
noticed, often begins at school. Most of 
you will know quite well what I mean; if 
you have not indulged in it yourselves, you 
have heard it from others, and your own 
consciences have told you how mischievous 
it is. The habit begun at school is too 
often carried on after school-days. Here 
girls can help one another much; shun and 
avoid such talk, show how distasteful and 
how unworthy you feel it, and do not make 
friends of the girls who insist upon indulg- 
ing in it. Some girls boast of the proposals 
they receive, and are proud if they can tell 
of a number. Buta right-minded girl should 
be grieved at receiving a proposal which she 
cannot accept. She can generally see what 
is likely to come, and can prevent matters 
coming to a point, and the man being 
humiliated by a refusal. But if when she 
has done her best to make him understand 
the hopelessness of his suit, he still insists 
upon hearing his fate from her lips, let her 
remember that a man’s love is deserving of 
respect, and treat him kindly if she has to 
treat him firmly. He offers her a great 
deal; it is not a light matter to be made a 
joke of. He offers her the best he can, 
himself; and if she cannot take it, at least, 
let her respect the offer. Both to refuse it 
and to accept it are great responsibilities, and 
neither should be done lightly. The heart 
must be the guide, but under the control of 
reason, though not of a calculating reason. 
If you can love and respect, do not be 
afraid of the future, do not be afraid of a 
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little poverty or of restricted means. In 
these days we have such exaggerated ideas 
of comfort, and girls and young men alike 
are so fond of pleasure and ease, that they 
are often afraid to face marriage without a 
large income. Men look with alarm upon 
many girls, judging them far too expensive 
articles for them to be able to keep, whilst 
they themselves are not prepared to give up 
the little comforts and luxuries of bachelor 
life. But if two people love one another, 
ought these outward things to be reckoned 
of so much importance? If your love is 
worth anything you will not be afraid to 
begin life in rather restricted circumstances, 
and self-denial shared together will be easy. 
I am not advocating rash marriages; young 
people should understand what they are 
about, and know something about the value 
of money ; and if they have poor health and 
no prospect of their condition improving, 
they should feel that it cannot be right to 
make themselves a burden on others by 
marrying on an insufficient income. But 
many a girl with health and capacity would 
be far happier married to a man of her 
choice, even on a very small income, than if 


she had to spend long years of listless idle- 
ness in waiting for better days; only she 


must be determined to be a sensible and 
capable wife, and to do her share of work in 
the home. 

I have just alluded to the question of 
health—a point not always sufficiently con- 
sidered in marriage. I do not want to 
enlarge upon it, but I should just like to 
say this much, that there are cases where 
hereditary disease of mind or body has so 
clearly shown itself, that the call of duty 
is plain, and at any sacrifice of personal 
happiness, should be listened to. For 
what can be more selfish than to hand on 
disease and misery? Again, it is not always 
easy for a girl to realise that when she 
trifles with her health, she is perhaps doing 
what may damage the health of the children 
that may be born to her in the future. In 
all things, we must remember that we cannot 
live to ourselves alone, and that our health, 
our capacities, our opportunities, are to be 
looked upon as given us to be used for God 
and for our fellow-creatures, and do not 
belong to ourselves alone. 

With this feeling of the responsibility that 
attaches to all you do, take the most impor-~ 
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tant step that man or woman is called to 
take in life. When you choose your husband, 
remember that the choice has to be made 
for life. Life is just your chance of serving 
God, and you and the man you choose must 
either help or hinder one another. Do not 
say that all marriage is a lottery. Some 
disappointments are inevitable; but if we 
knew the full history of unhappy marriages, 
we should ‘know how little chance has to do 
with the unhappiness. The way in which 
you make your choice, as well as the way in 
which you will’ afterwards live your married 
life, are expressions of your character, of 
what you have made yourself, of the purpose 
running through your life. You can desire 
nothing better than the opportunity of 


FHE STATUES 


NE of the most beautiful thoughts 
that ever entered into the heart or 
mind of man is, so far as the 
records of our race are written, 

one of the most ancient known to us. It 
takes us back to a time which the learned 
have fixed at about forty centuries before the 
birth of our Lord. In those days Gudea, 
king and high-priest, ruled in Lagas, in the 
far eastern land watered by the mighty rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

In that land there is little stone, and those 
who would build houses of worship to the 
invisible Power whose breath is life, were 
fain to shape clay into bricks, and with these 
they piled, stage over stage, many-terraced 
temples, and on the highest platform they 
made a holy of holies far above the dwellings 
of men. And these great temples of clay 
called to the children of clay below, “ Lift up 
your hearts to the Lord.” 

But in the heart of Gudea there was a new 
and beautiful thought, and he sent his ships 
afar into the western waters till they reached 
the rocky wilderness beyond Sinai, and they 
brought back blocks of the hard metallic stone 
named diorite, and these blocks were slowly 
and painfully sculptured into the likeness 
of the king, as he sat with clasped hands 
and feet drawn together, and over his knees 
a skirt sown thick with curious letterings as 
a mead is sown with flowers. And the 


leading a happy married life, so will you 
most easily make the best of yourself, and 
find a sphere for all your gifts and all your 
powers. This opportunity may not come to 
you, and then you will have to learn to make 
the best of whatever other opportunities life 
may bring you; but should you be called to 
lead a married life, see that nothing in your- 
self—no habit of selfishness, no love of mere 
pleasure, no desire for self-gratification— 
keep you from missing its full blessing. The 
kind of daughter, sister, friend you are now, 
is helping to determine the kind of wife you 
may be in the future. Waste no time in 
vain dreams, but do the work that lies to 
your hand to-day; do it unto the Lord, and 
He will provide for the future. 


OF THE KING 


statues of the king were placed each on the 
highest platform of his temples, in the holy 
of holies, as near to heaven as might be, 
for this was the thought in Gudea’s heart : I 
am but clay, a weak man of many passions 
and many needs and much sinfulness ; I am 
the slave of sleep and the bondman of 
hunger and a toiler among men; let then 
this stone image of me count even as myself 
in the everlasting presence of the Giver of 
Life-—wakeful while I slumber, steadfast 
though I fall away, prayerful if I forget, 
living when I die. And let no strong man 
wrong it and no evil man harm it, for this is 
Gudea, sleepless and unchanging, before the 
face of the King of Kings who sleepeth not 
ever and knoweth no shadow of change. 

On the skirt that covered his knees and on 
the massive throne on which he sat this 
great and beautiful thought, cut into the hard 
stone, may be read even to this day. 

The builders of the obelisks and pyramids 
in the western land where the Nile flows 
made also images of themselves; but they 
said, Let us make to ourselves bodies which 
shall not perish, that our souls may have 
houses when our flesh shall have crumbled 
away. But Gudea said, What though I perish 
utterly, let me leave an image of me that 
may still stand in worship before the face of 
God even when Gudea shall have ceased 
to be. ¥.B, 





GREEN BONNETS 
By A. L. HARRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. GEMMELL HUTCHISON, R.S.W. 


Three green bonnets at church one day 
(Dulcie and Daisy and Dorothy May), 
Three green bonnets that nod in a row, 
Each bonnet tied with a green ribbon bow ; 
One pair of blue eyes ; 
And one pair of gray; 
And one pair of brown eyes— 
That's Dorothy May. 





Three little heads at the close of day 
(Dulcie and Daisy and Dorothy May), 
Three little heads of clustering curls, 
Three little beds and three little girls ; 
Brown eyes are sleeping 
And blue eyes and gray, 
But angels are peeping 
At Dorothy May. 











Three green bonnets have had their day 
(Dulcie and Daisy and Dorothy May), 
Three green bonnets grown old unawares 
Hang on three pegs at the foot of the stairs ; 
And blue eyes are swollen 
And so are the gray; 
The angels have stolen 
Dear Dorothy May ! 
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A TALE OF NIMES IN a.p. 213 


By tHe Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., AuTHOR oF “ MEHALAH,” “ THE Broom SguIRE,” 
‘*THEe TRAGEDY OF THE C4:SARS,” ETC. 


I 
EST 


HE Kalends (first) of March. 

A brilliant day in the town of 
Nemausus—the modern Nimes—in 
the Province of Gallia Narbonensis, 

that arrogated to itself the title of being the 
province, a title that has continued in use to 
the present day, as distinguishing the olive- 
growing, rose-producing, ruin-strewn portion 
of Southern France, whose fringe is kissed 
by the blue Mediterranean. 

Not a cloud in the nemophyla-blue sky. 
The sun streamed down, with a heat that 
was unabsorbed, and with rays unshorn by 
any intervenient vapour, as in our northern 
clime. Yet a cool air from the distant 
snowy Alps touched, as with the kiss of a 
vestal, every heated brow, and refreshed it. 

The Alps, though invisible from Nemau- 
sus, make themselves felt, now in refreshing 
breezes, then as raging icy blasts. 

The anemones were in bloom, and the 
roses were budding. ‘Tulips spangled the 
vineyards, and under the olives and in the 
most arid soil, there appeared the grape 
hyacinth and the star of Bethlehem. 

At the back of the white city stands a 
rock, the extreme limit of a spur of the 
Cebenne, forming an amphitheatre, the 
stones scrambled over by blue and white peri- 
winkle, and the crags heavy with syringa and 
flowering thorns. 

In the midst of this circus of rock welled 
up a river of transparent bottle-green water, 
that filled a reservoir, in which circled white 
swans. 

On account of the incessant agitation of 
the water, that rose in bells, and broke in 
rhythmic waves against the containing breast- 
work, neither were the swans mirrored in the 
surface, nor did the white temple of Nemau- 
sus reflect its peristyle of channelled pillars 
in the green flood. 

This temple occupied one side of the 
basin; on the other, a little removed, were 


the baths, named after Augustus, to which 
some of the water was conducted, after it 
had passed beyond the precinct within which 
it was regarded as sacred. 

It would be hard to find a more beautiful 
scene, or see such a gay gathering as that 
assembled near the Holy Fountain on this 
first day of March. 

Hardly less white than the swans that 
dreamily swam in spirals, was the balustrade of 
limestone that surrounded the sheet of heaving 
water. At intervals on this breasting stood 
pedestals, each supporting a statue in Car- 
rara marble. Here was Diana in buskins, 
holding a bow in her hand, in the attitude 
of running, her right hand turned to draw 
an arrow from the quiver at her back. There 
was the Gallic god Camulus, in harness, 
holding up a six-rayed wheel, all gilt, to sig- 
nify the sun. There was a nymph pouring 
water from her urn; again appeared Diana 
contemplating her favourite flower, the white 
Poppy. 

But in the place of honour, in the midst 
of the public walk before the fountain, sur- 
rounded by acacias and _ pink-blossomed 
Judas trees, stood the god Nemausus, who 
was at once the presiding deity over the 
fountain, and the reputed founder of the 
city. He was represented as a youth, of 
graceful form, almost feminine, and though 
he bore some military insignia, yet seemed 
too girl-like and timid to appear in war. 

The fountain had, in very truth, created 
the city. This marvellous upheaval of a 
limpid river out of the heart of the earth 
had early attracted settlers to it, who had 
built their rude cabins beside the stream 
and who paid to the fountain divine 
honours. Around it they set up a circle of 
rude stones, and called the place Nemet 
that is to say, the Sacred Place. After a 
while came Greek settlers, and they intro- 
duced a new civilisation and new ideas. 
They at once erected an image of the deity 
of the-fountain, and called this deity Nemau- 
sios. The spring had been female to the 
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Gaulish occupants of the settlement ; it now 
became male, but in its aspect the deity still 
bore indications of feminine origin. Lastly 
the place became a Roman town. Now 
beautiful statuary had taken the place of the 
monoliths of unhewn stone that had at one 
time bounded the sacred spring. 

On this first day of March the inhabit- 
ants of Nemausus were congregated near 
the fountain, all in holiday costume. 

Among them ran and laughed numerous 
young girls, all with wreaths of white 
hyacinths or of narcissus on their heads, 
and their clear musical voices rang as bells 
in the fresh air. 

Yet, jocund as the scene was, to such as 
looked closer there was observable an 
under-current of alarm that found expression 
in the faces of the elder men and women of 
the throng, at least in those of such persons 
as had their daughters flower-crowned. 

Many a parent held the child with con- 
vulsive clasp, and the eyes of fathers and 
mothers alike followed their darlings with a 
greed, as though desirous of not losing one 
glimpse, not missing one word, of the little 
creature on whom so many kisses were be- 
stowed, and in whom so much love was 
centred. 

For this day was specially dedicated to 
the founder and patron of the town, who 
supplied it with water from his unfailing urn, 
and once in every seven years on this day a 
human victim was offered in sacrifice to the 
god Nemausus, to ensure the continuance 
of his favour, by a constant efflux of water, 
pure, cool and salubrious. 

The victim was chosen from among the 
daughters of the old Gaulish families of 
the town, and was selected from among 
girls between the ages of seven and 
seventeen. Seven times seven were bound 
to appear on this day before the sacred 
spring, clothed in white and crowned with 
spring flowers. None knew which would be 
chosen and which rejected. The selection 
was not made by either the priests or the 
priestesses attached to the temple. Nor was 
it made by the magistrates of Nemausus. 
No parent might redeem his child. Chance 
or destiny alone determined who was to be 
chosen out of the forty-nine who appeared 
before the god. 

Suddenly from the temple sounded a 
blast of horns, and immediately the peristyle 


(colonnade) filled with priests and priestesses. 
in white, the former with wreaths of silvered 
olive leaves around their heads, the latter 
crowned with oak leaves of gold foil. 

The trumpeters descended the steps. 
The crowd fell back, and a procession ad- 
vanced. First came players on the double 
flute, or syrinx, with red bands round their 
hair. Then followed dancing girls perform- 
ing graceful movements about the silver 
image of the god that was borne on the 
shoulders of four maidens covered with 
spangled veils of the finest oriental texture. 
On both sides paced priests with brazen 
trumpets. 

Before and behind the image were boys: 
bearing censers that diffused aromatic 
smoke, which rose and spread in all 
directions, wafted by the soft air that spun 
above the cold waters of the fountain. 

Behind the image and the dancing girls 
marched the priests and priestesses, singing 
alternately a hymn to the god. 


‘* Hail, holy fountain, limpid and eternal, 
Green as the sapphire, infinite, abundant, 
Sweet, unpolluted, cold and clear as crystal, 

Father Nemausus. 
Hail, thou Archegos, founder of the city, 
Crowned with oak leaves, cherishing the olive, 
Grapes with thy water annually flushing, 
Father Nemausus. 
Thou to the thirsty givest cool refreshment, 
‘Thou to the herdsman yieldest yearly increase, 
Thou from the harvest wardest off diseases, 
Father Nemausus. 
Seven are the hills on which old Rome is founded, 
Seven are the hills engirdling thy fountain, 
Seven are the planets set in heaven ruling, 
Father Nemausus. 
Thou, the perennial, lovest tender virgins, 
Do thou accept the sacrifice we offer ; 
May thy selection be the best and fittest. 
Father Nemausus.” 


Then the priests and priestesses drew up: 
in lines between the people and the fountain, 
and the edile of the city, standing forth, read 
out from a roll the names of seven times 
seven maidens : and as each name was called, 
a white-robed, flower-crowned child fluttered 
from among the crowd and was received by 
the priestly band. 

When all forty-nine were gathered together, 
then they were formed into a ring, holding 
hands, and round this ring passed the bearers. 
of the silver image. 
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Now again rose the hymn : 


‘* Hail, holy fountain, limpid and eternal, 
Green as the sapphire, infinite, abundant, 
Sweet, unpolluted, cold and clear as crystal, 

Father Nemausus.” 


And as the bearers carried the image 
round the circle, suddenly a golden apple 
held by the god, fell and touched a graceful 
girl who stood in the ring. 

‘Come forth, Lucilla,’ said the chief 
priestess. “It is the will of the god that 
thou speak the words. Begin.” 

Then the damsel loosed her hands from 
those she held, stepped into the midst of the 
circle and raised the golden pippin. At 
once the entire ring of children began to 
revolve, like a dance of white butterflies in 
early spring ; and as they swung from right 
to left, the girl began to recite at a rapid 
pace a jingle of words in a Gallic dialect, 
that ran thus: 

‘*One and two 
Drops of dew, 
Three and four 
Shut the door.” 


As she spoke she indicated a child at each 
numeral, 
** Five and six 
Pick up sticks, 
Seven and eight 
Thou must wait.” 


Now there passed a thrill through the 
crowd, and the children whirled quicker. 
‘* Nine and ten 
Pass again. 
Golden pippin, lo! I cast, 
Thou Alcmene, touched at last.” 


At the word “ last” she threw the apple and 
struck a girl, and at once left the ring, cast 
her coronet of narcissus into the fountain 
and ran into the crowd. With a gasp of 
relief she was caught in the arms of her 
mother, who held her to her heart, and 
sobbed with joy that her child was spared. 
For her, the risk was past, as she would 
be over age when the next septennial sacrifice 
came round. 

Now it was the turn of Alcmene. 

She held the ball, paused a moment, 
looking about her, and then, as the troop of 
children revolved, she rattled the rhyme, 
.and threw the pippin at a damsel named 
Tertiola. Whereupon she in her turn cast 


her garland, that was of white violets, into 
the fountain, and withdrew. 

Again the wreath of children circled and 
Tertiola repeated the jingle till she came to 
‘*‘ Touched at last,” when a girl named lia 
was selected, and came into the middle. 
This was a child of seven, who was shy and 
clung to her mother. The mother fondled 
her, and said, “‘ My Alia! Rejoice that thou 
art not the fated victim. The god has 
surrendered thee to me. Be speedy with 
the verse, and I will give thee crustula that 
are in my basket.” 

So encouraged, the frightened child rattled 
out some lines, then halted, her memory had 
failed, and she had to be reminded of the 


rest. At last she also was free, ran to her 
mother’s bosom and was comforted with 
cakes. 


A young man with folded arms stood 
lounging near the great basin ; he occasion- 
ally addressed a shorter man, a client appa- 
rently, from his cringing manner and the 
set smile he wore when addressing or ad- 
dressed by the other. 

‘“‘ By Hercules! ” said the first. ‘Or let 
me rather swear by Venus and her wayward 
son, the Bowbearer, that is a handsome girl 
yonder, she who is the tallest, and methinks 
the eldest of all. What is her name, my 
Callipodius ? ”’ 

“She that looks so scared, O supremity 
of excellent youths, Amilius Lentulus 
Varo! I believe that she is the daughter 
and only child of the widow Quincta, who 
lost her husband two years ago, and has 
refused marriage since. They whisper 
strange things concerning her.” 

“‘ What things, thou tittle-tattle bearer ? ” 

“ Nay, I bear but what is desired of me. 
Didst thou not inquire of me who the 
maiden was? I have a mind to make no 
answer. But who can deny anything to 
thee ?” 

“ By the genius of Augustus,” exclaimed 
the patron, “‘ thou makest me turn away my 
head at thy unctuous flattery. The peasants 
do all their cooking in oil, and when their 
meals be set on the table the appetite is 
taken away, there is too much oil. It is so 
with thy conversation. Come, thy news.” 

“T speak but what I feel. But see how 
the circle is shrunk. As to the scandal thou 
wouldst hear, it is this. The report goes 
that the widow and her daughter are infected 
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with a foreign superstition, and worship an 
ass’s head.” 

“ An ass’s head hast thou to hold and 
repeat such lies. Lookat the virgin. Didst 
ever see One more modest, one who more 
bears the stamp of sound reason and of 
virtue on her brow. The next thou wilt say 


”? 





is 

“That these Christians devour young 
children.” . 

‘“‘ This is slander, not scandal. By Jupiter 
Camulus! the circle is reduced to four, and 
she, that fair maid, is still in it. There is 
Quinctilla, the daughter of Largus ; look at 
him, how he eyes her with agony in his face! 
There is Vestilia Patercola. I would to the 
gods that the fair—what is her name ?” 

‘“‘ Perpetua, daughter of Aulus Har 

“Ah!” interrupted the patron, uneasily. 
* Quinctilla is out.” 

“ Her father, Aulus Harpinius 

“See, see!” again burst in the youth 
milius, “ there are but two left ; that little 
brown girl, and she whom thou namest . 

‘* Perpetua.” 

Now arrived the supreme moment—that 
of the final selection. The choosing girl, in 
whose hand was the apple, stood before 
those who alone remained. She began: 


” 











‘* One two, 
Drops of dew.”’ 


Although there was so vast a concourse 
present, not a sound could be heard, save 
the voice of the girl repeating the jingle, 
and the rush of the holy water over the 
weir. Every breath was held. 

‘* Nine and ten, 
Pass again. 


Golden pippin, now I cast 
Thou, Portumna, touched at last.” 


At once the brown girl skipped to the 
basin, cast in her garland, and the high 
priestess, raising her hand, stepped forward, 
pointed to Perpetua, and cried, “ Est.” 


IT 
EMILIUS 


WHEN the lot had fallen, then a cry rang 
from among the spectators, and a woman, 
wearing the white cloak of widowhood, 
would have fallen, had she not been caught 
and sustained by a man in a brown tunic 
and /acerna (short cloak). 


“ Be not overcome, lady,” said this man 
in a low tone. ‘ What thou losest is lent to 
the Lord.” 

‘¢ Baudillas,” sobbed the woman, ‘she is 
my only child, and is to be sacrificed to 
devils.” 

“The devil hath no part in her. She is 
the Lord’s, and the Lord will preserve His 
own.” 

“Will He give her back to me? Will 
He deliver her from the hands of His ene- 
mies ?” 

“The Lord is mighty even to do this. 
But I say not that it will be done as thou 
desirest. Put thy trust in Him. Did 
Abraham withhold his son, his only son, 
when God demanded him ?” 

“ But this is not God, it is Nemausus.” 

‘“ Nemausus is naught but a creature, a 
fountain, fed by God’s rains. It is the 
Lord’s doing that the lot has fallen thus. 
It is done to try thy faith, as of old the 
faith of Abraham was tried.” 

The poor mother clasped her arms, and 
buried her head in them. 

Then the girl thrust aside such as inter- 
posed and essayed to reach her mother. 
The priestesses laid hands on her, to stay 
her, but she said : 

‘Suffer me to kiss my mother, and to 
comfort her. Do not doubt that I will pre- 
serve a smiling countenance.” 

“TI cannot permit it,” said the high 
priestess. “There will be resistance and 
tears.” 

‘“ And therefore,” said the girl, “you put 
drops of oil or water into the ears of oxen 
brought to the altars, that they may nod 
their heads, and so seem to express consent. 
Let me console my mother, so shall I be 
able to go gladly to death. Otherwise I 
may weep, and thereby mar thy sacrifice.” 

Then, with firmness, she thrust through 
the belt of priestesses, and clasped the 
almost fainting and despairing mother to 
her heart. 

‘Be of good courage,” she said. ‘ Be 
like unto Felicitas, who sent her sons, one 
by one, to receive the crown, and who— 
blessed mother that she was—encouraged 
them in their torments to play the man for 
Christ.” 

‘** But thou art my only child.” 

«« And she offered them all to God.” 

‘*T am a widow, and alone.” 
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** And such was she.” 

Then said the brown-habited man whom 
the lady had called Baudillas : 

“Quincta, remember that she is taken 
from an evil world, in which are snares, and 
that God may have chosen to deliver her by 
this means from some great peril to her 
soul, against which thou wouldst have been 
powerless to protect her.” 

“‘T cannot bear it,” gasped the heart- 
‘broken woman. ‘TI have lived only for her. 
She is my all.” 

Then Perpetua gently unclasped the arms 
of her mother, who was lapsing into uncon- 
sciousness, kissed her, and said: 

‘¢ The God of all strength and comfort be 
to thee a strong tower of defence.” And 
hastily returned to the basin. 

The young man, who before had noticed 
Perpetua, turned with quivering lip to his 
companion, and said: 

“JT would forswear Nemausus—that he 
should exact such a price. Look at her 
face, Callipodius. Is it the sun that lightens 
it? By Hercules, I could swear that it 
streamed with effulgence from within—as 
though she were one of the gods.” 

“The more beautiful and innocent she 
be, the more grateful is she to the august 
Archegos ! ” 

*Pshaw!” scoffed the young man; his 
hand clutched the marble balustrade con- 
vulsively, and the blood suffused his brow 
and cheeks and throat. “TI believe naught 
concerning these deities. My father was a 
shrewd man, and he ever said that the igno- 
rant people created their own gods out of 
heroes, or the things of Nature, which they 
understood not, being beasts.” 

‘But tell me, Amilius—and thou art a 
profundity of wisdom, unsounded as is this 
spring—what is this Nemausus ? ” 

“ The fountain.” 

* And how comes the fountain to ever 
heave with water, and never to fail. Verily it 
lives. See—it is as a thing that hath life and 
movement. If not a deity, then what is it ?” 

“ Nay—I cannot say. But it is subject 
to destiny.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Ruled to flow.” 

* But who imposed the rule?” 

“Silence! I can think of naught save 
the innocent virgin thus sacrificed to be- 
sotted ignorance.” 
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“Thou canst not prevent it. Therefore 
look on, as at a show.” 

“TI cannot prevent it. I marvel at the 
magistrates—that they endure it. They 
would not do so were it to touch at all 
those of the upper town. Besides, did not 
the god Claudius 

* They are binding her.” 

*‘ She refuses to be bound.” 

Shrieks now rang from the frantic mother, 
and she made desperate efforts to reach her 
daughter. She was deaf to the consolations 
of Baudiilas, and to the remonstrances and 
entreaties of the people around her, who 
pitied and yet could not help her. ‘Then 
said the edile to his police, “ Remove the 
woman ! ” 

The chief priest made a sign, and at once 
the trumpeters began to bray through their 
brazen tubes, making such a noise as to 
drown the cries of the mother. 

**T would to the gods I could save her,” 
said AEmilius between his teeth. He clenched 
his hands, and his eyes flashed. ‘Then, 
without well knowing what he did, he 
unloosed his toga, at the same time that the 
priestesses divested Perpetua of her girded 
stole, and revealed her graceful young form 
in the tunic bordered with purple indicative 
of the nobility of the house to which she 
belonged. 

The priest had bound her hands; but 
Perpetua smiled, and shook off the bonds at 
her feet. ‘ Let be,” she said, “I shall not 
resist.” 

On her head she still wore a crown of 
white narcissus. Not more fresh and pure 
were these flowers than her delicate face, 
which the blood had left. Ever and anon 
she turned her eyes in the direction of her 
mother, but she could no longer see her, as 
the attendants formed a ring so compact 
that none could break through. 

*‘ Elect of the god, bride of Nemausus!” 
said the chief priestess, ‘‘ascend the balus- 
trade of the holy perennial fountain.” 

Without shrinking, the girl obeyed. 

She fixed her eyes steadily on the sky, 
and then made the sacred sign on her brow. 

‘What doest thou ?” asked the priestess. 
“« Some witchcraft I trow.” 

“No witchcraft, indeed,” answered the 
girl. ‘I do but invoke the Father of Lights 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” 
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* Ah, Apollo !—he is not so great a god 
as our Nemausus.” 

Then at a sign, the trumpeters blew a 
furious bellow anc as suddenly ceased. 
Whereupon to the strains of flutes and the 
tinkling of triangles, the choir broke forth 
into the last verse of the hymn: 


‘* Thou, the perennial, lovest tender virgins, 
Do thou accept the sacrifice we offer ; 
May thy selection be the best and fittest, 

Father Nemausus !” 


As they chanted, and a cloud of incense 
mounted around her, Perpetua looked down 
into the water. It was green as glacier ice, 
and so full of bubbles in places as to be 
there semi-opaque. The depth seemed in- 
finite. No bottom was visible. No fish 
darted through it. An immense volume 
boiled up unceasingly from unknown, un- 
fathomed depths. ‘The wavelets lapped the 
marble breasting as though licking it with 
greed expecting their victim. 

The water, after brimming the 
flowed away over a sluice under a bridge 
as a considerable stream. ‘Then it lost 


basin, 


its sanctity and was employed for profane 
uses. 

Perpetua heard the song of the ministers 
of the god, but gave no heed to it, for her 
lips moved in prayer, and her soul was 
already unfurling its pure wings to soar into 
that Presence before which, as she surely ex- 
pected, she was about to appear. 

When the chorus had reached the line: 


‘* May thy selection be the best and fittest, 
Father Nemausus !”’ 


then she was thrust by three priestesses 
from the balustrade and precipitated into 
the basin. She uttered no cry, but from all 
present a gasp of breath was audible. 

For a moment she disappeared in the 
vitreous waters, and her white garland alone 
remained floating on the surface. 

Then her dress glimmered, next her arm, 
as the surging spring threw her up. 

Suddenly from the entire concourse rose 
a cry of astonishment and dismay. 

The young man, #milius Lentulus Varo, 
had leaped into the holy basin. 

Why had he so leaped? Why? 





WHERE THE QUEEN WORSHIPS 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN 


ROM earliest childhood, the Queen 
has been an assiduous attendant at 
divine worship. It is not impro- 
bable that while residing with her 

mother in the “old court suburb” after the 
death of the Duke of Kent, the first church 
she ever went to outside the palace, was the 
unsightly brick structure in the middle of 
High Street, now superseded by Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s magnificent edifice of stone, whose 
towering steeple proclaims it far and wide as 
St. Mary Abbott’s Church, Kensington. 
Within the limits of a magazine article, it 
is manifestly impossible to write fully upon 
the subject of the numerous churches that 
her Majesty may have attended at different 
periods of her life. For, as a child, in what- 
ever part of the country she happened to be 
with her royal mother, she was regularly 
taken to the parish church, and, no doubt, 


joined in the loyal prayers for King George 
the Fourth and “all the Royal Family,” little 
realising, as her small-voiced “ Amen ” arose 
to heaven, that her own name would one 
day be substituted, throughout the British 
empire, for that of her uncle. 

This paper is intended to deal only with 
those places of worship that are connected 
with the Queen’s residences, viz., the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’; the private chapels at 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor, Osborne, and 
Balmoral; St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; 
Whippingham Church ; Crathie Church, and 
the Prince Consort’s Mausoleum at Frog- 
more; though this latter—save for occa- 
sional services held there in the summer— 
is set apart for solemn anniversaries. 

Neither at the Chapel Royal, nor at the 
private chapel at Buckingham Palace, has 
the Queen been present at divine service 
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ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 


since the death of Prince Albert. But in 
her early married years, and while the chapel 
at Buckingham Palace was being arranged, 
she used regularly to attend the Chapel 
Royal, where so many a sovereign before 
her had worshipped. The royal closet—in 
reality a small room—occupies one entire 
end of the chapel, and is approached from 
the apartments in the Palace by a narrow 
stone corridor on the same level. Its 
occupants can be clearly seen only by the 
officiating clergy, and by the members of the 
household and others sitting in the galleries 
on the right hand side of the royal closet. 
Perhaps the most touching, because the 
most national, associations of the place, are 
with George III., whose unceasing attend- 
ance at early prayers in all weathers wore 
out not only his wife and family but every 
one else, and some sympathy must have been 


felt for the unfortunate equerry compelled. 


to be present even when _ half-frozen with 
the cold. Everybody has heard how the 
old king used to beat time to the anthem 
with his music-roll, letting it drop upon 
the powdered heads of the pages below if he 
saw them talking or inattentive. 


From St. James’ is but a short walk to 
Buckingham Palace, and at the private chapel 
there we glance, before noticing the royal 
places of worship at Windsor, Osborne, and 
more distant Balmoral. 

Formerly there stood in the Buckingham 
Palace garden two conservatories, built in 
Ionic style. One of these, the southernmost, 
was converted into a chapel, its roof was 
raised, all the necessary fittings added, and 
when the transformation was completed, it 
was consecrated in March, 1843, by Arch- 
bishop Howley. Its origin accounts for the 
very light and unecclesiastical appearance it 
presents. The aisles are formed by two rows 
of fluted columns with gilded capitals, and 
the Queen’s gallery is supported by some of 
the Ionic pillars from the screen at Carlton 
House. The general plan of this chapel, 
which is quite small, is very similar to that 
so often seen in old-fashioned places of 
worship. Thus, all along the middle of the 
nave are low pews facing the altar, flanked by 
others vis-a-vis ; and one entire side is almost 
monopolised by the organ, which is slightly 
raised above the floor level. The altar is 
perfectly plain, but over it hangs a panel of 
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magnificent tapestry representing the Baptism 
of Christ. At one side of it isa finely carved 
marble pulpit, which had to be moved from 
its place—a somewhat difficult task—on the 
occasion of the last royal wedding. The 
ceiling is diapered with coloured panels, and 
is lighted by a clerestory of glass. Both 
colouring and decoration are most brilliant, 
almost startlingly so, and it requires some 
time to realise that this is a place devoted to 
sacred, and not to secular purposes—lilac, 
crimson, and lavender hues everywhere pre- 
dominating in the gayest fashion. It is said 
that nothing has been altered from the 
original scheme of decoration 
as approved by the late Prince 
Consort, all his ideas on the 
subject being scrupulously 
maintained. One end of the 
chapel is occupied by a wide 
gallery approached from the 
State apartments by a narrow 
passage. In front of the gal- 
lery, significantly facing the 
occupant of the pulpit, is the 
inevitable clock, but of very 
small proportions. 

The Queen and _ Royal 
Family used to sit in the 
middle division of this gallery, 
the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household and occasional 
visitors being on each side of 
the royal pew. The choir 
was supplied from the Chapels 
Royal, and the services, as a 
rule, were conducted by one 
or other of the domestic chap- 
lains, the Sub-Dean of St. 
James’ or one of the bishops. 
But these services, which her 
Majesty and her beloved Con- 
sort attended so regularly, 
were discontinued in the fatal 
year 1862. An effort was 
made in 1863 to resume them, 
and to have, as at St. James’ 
Palace, nine o’clock morning 
prayer with sermon, a twelve 
o’clock supplementary service 
commencing with the Litany, 


by, “when all the world was young,” her 
Majesty’s custom on Sundays was to drive— 
though sometimes she walked—from the 
Upper Ward to the Deanery, passing by way 
of the ancient cloister to the royal pew in St. 
George’s Chapel, where, except in very severe 
weather, she always worshipped. Every one 
is familiar with the glorious choir in St. 
George’s Chapel, and the ornate gallery 
jutting out high on the north wall over the 
altar, looking like one of the projecting 
latticed windows so common in Egypt. 
This gallery is fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of the Sovereign, and is very beautiful, 








and five o’clock evening prayer. 
But the idea was abandoned, 
and has never been revived. 


At Windsor, in days gone 
XXVI—3 
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the chairs and curtains being of Garter blue, 
and the windows richly adorned with stained 
glass. Gazing at it from below, who does 
not recall the memorable day in March, 1863, 
when a solitary figure in deepest mourning 
stood there so bravely and nobly to witness 
her eldest son’s marriage, while the greatest 
sorrow of her life was tearing at her heart- 
strings ? 

But for thirty-five long years the Queen, 
when at Windsor Castle, has exclusively used 
the private chapel there, or the Prince Albert 
Mausoleum ; never, it is said, having been 
present at St. George’s on a Sunday since 
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CHOIR OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL 


1862. At the east or farther end of St. 
George’s Hall, the private chapel is easily 
accessible from the domestic portion of the 
Castle, and only a little over one hundred 
yards from the Queen’s private apartments 
in the Victoria Tower. It has no windows, 
and is lighted entirely from above, so that in 
the absence of sunshine the effect is rather 
gloomy. Somewhat peculiar is the arrange- 
ment of the pews, owing to the octagonal 
shape of the building. Her Majesty’s pew 
is in a kind of recessed gallery facing the 
altar, the officials and the ladies and gentle- 
men-in-waiting occupying a gallery of the 
same size on each side of her. 
Right and left of these, re- 
spectively, are two other gal- 
leries, one for visitors at the 
Castle, and the other appro- 
priated by the organ and choir. 
These five galleries, together 
with the recessed sanctuary, 
the reading-desk, and _ the 
pulpit complete the octagon. 
All the servants present sit 
below, and on a bench just 
underneath the royal pew, one 
of the chief officials has his 
particular “ sitting,” which for 
many years was the favourite 
seat of General Sir Thomas M. 
Biddulph, formerly Keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Purse. 
Sir Walter Parratt is the 
organist, and the choristers— 
four in number—are specially 
selected from St. George’s 
Chapel. Hymns Ancient and 
Modern are used here, as also 
at Frogmore. 

The Queen often attends 
morning prayer at the Mauso- 
leum, Frogmore, where the 
Dean frequently preaches, or 
as at the private chapel— 
one of the bishops who may 
be visiting the castle. 

Overlooking the pleasant 
valley of the Medina, where 
*‘ the salt sea-water passes by, 
and makes a silence in the 
hills” stands the parsonage of 
Whippingham Church, asso- 
ciated for so many years with 
the kindly presence of Canon 
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WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH 


Prothero, who, it will be remembered, died 
very suddenly in 1894, to the great regret 
of the Queen, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. 

A stranger to the place, on approaching 
the church would find it hard to discover 
any sign of the town or village whose spiritual 
needs the sacred edifice is intended to 
supply, the dwellings of the scanty population 
being widely scattered. Yet for over seven 
centuries its bells have summoned genera- 
tions of simple-minded country-folk from far 
and near to worship the God of their fore- 
fathers. 

Originally built by the Norman monks of 
Lyra, in the year 1100, this church was 
solemnly dedicated to St. Mildred, a name 
familiar enough a few years ago to thousands 
of busy city-going people, who, as they passed 
through the Poultry to the Mansion House, 
looked up at Wren’s church, with its square 
tower surmounted by a gilt ship in full sail. 
In the course of time, St. Mildred’s, Whip- 
pingham was enlarged, and on_ several 
occasions restored, but in the year 1862, 
under the wise direction of the late Prince 
Consort, it was re-built as we now see it. 
Of early English architecture, it possesses a 


nave, transepts, and choir with side aisles. 
From the centre of the building, dividing the 
nave from the chancel, rises the tower, or- 
namented by four small pinnacles which 
produce a rather novel, but not altogether 
pleasing effect. There is a fine lych-gate, 
and the south aisle of the chancel has a 
private entrance for her Majesty and the 
Royal Family. In the upper portion of the 
tower is a beautifully painted dome, and a 
lantern-shaped story filled with stained glass. 
This exquisite coloured glass is introduced 
everywhere where practicable throughout the 
building. 

The entire southern side of the chancel is 
reserved for her Majesty’s use, and excellent 
arrangements have been made to ensure her 
a certain amount of seclusion and protection 
from the too obtrusive gaze of strangers, who 
come from afar on the mere chance ‘of 
obtaining a peep at the Queen at her devo- 
tions. Her Majesty, however, now seldom 
attends Whippingham Church, more often 
using the private chapel at Osborne. 

In the north aisle rests the mortality of 
poor Prince Henry of Battenberg, whose 
sad home-bringing across the ocean must 
have recalled to many an aching heart 
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CRATHIE CHURCH 


Lord Tennyson’s pathetic lines upon his 
friend Hallam :— 
‘* Calm as the seas, and silver sleep, 
And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but with the heaving deep.” 

But Prince Henry’s tomb is not the 
sole reminder of the gaps made by death 
in the Queen’s family circle during her long 
reign. ‘To the right of the royal pew, and 
also at the back, are memorials to the 
Prince Consort, Princess Alice, the Duke of 
Albany, and to the Princes Sigismund and 
Waldemar, aged respectively two and eleven 
years, sons of the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 

Those who were present in Whippingham 
Church on February 5, last year, will never 
forget the unparalleled floral embellishments 
that seemed, as it were, determined to blot 
out, if only for one brief hour, all ideas of 
frail and perishable humanity. Never before, 
perhaps, had so many beautiful flowers been 
brought together in so limited a space, most 
of them being white, but here and there were 
scarlet ones as befitted a soldier’s grave. 
Above the altar, encircling the pillars, 
entwined around the candelabra, hiding the 


window-sills, and banding the very’ walls, 
were buds and blossoms in_ profusion. 
Banks of green moss and foliage plants threw 
up into strong relief, glorious azaleas and 
delicate lilies-of-the-valley. In the body of 
the church the air was heavy enough with 
their scent, but up in the organ loft, where: 
Sir Walter Parratt presided, and whence a 
wonderful coup a’@il could be obtained, the 
atmosphere was positively overpowering. 

Before quitting the subject of Whipping- 
ham, it is interesting to recall the fact that 
in this parish was born the famous Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, greatest of schoolmasters. 
and one of the noblest of men. 

Almost the earliest constitutional act of 
the Queen, at her first Council, was to take 
and to sign the oath for the security of the 
Church of Scotland. But not content with 
a mere formal observance of this solemn 
déclaration, her Majesty has consistently, 
when in Scotland, upheld by her presence 
and patronage the national establishment 
of that country. With a natural disinclina- 
tion towards more than a very moderate form 
of ritual—a feeling no doubt fostered by the 
late Prince Consort’s predilection for the 
Lutheran Church—the Queen is there able 
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practically to evince her appreciation of 
that simple and rational form of worship, 
familiarly known as Presbyterian. Though 
her Majesty usually worships in the private 
chapel at Balmoral, where one of her chap- 
lains or other clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland officiates, she sometimes attends 
the church at Crathie, in which she takes 
great interest, and where the outward mode 
of worshipping is that still prevalent in most 
parish churches in Scotland, and resembles 
—with some minor differences—that at St. 
Columba’s Church of Scotland in Pont Street. 
At Crathie the old attitude is still main- 
tained ; that is to say, the congregation sit 
during the singing of hymn or psalm, and 
stand while prayer is being offered up—a 
practice very general in most of the Reformed 
Churches on the Continent. 

Of late years, the rheumatic affection from 
which her Majesty suffers has rendered it 
necessary for her to remain seated throughout 
the service. 

When the new church at Crathie was 
built, it was suggested that certain changes 
in the order of service, so freely introduced 
in the Lowlands, should also come into force 
there, but the Queen deemed it better to 
make no alteration, partly no doubt because 


she herself preferred the old usages, but 
chiefly because she thought such innovations 
would not be acceptable to the humble 
people about her, who had been so long ac- 
customed to the old ways. 

At the foot of Craig Ghuie—a barren slope 
not far from the castle—there had stood for 
eighty-nine years an unpretentious building 
in which the parishioners of Crathie wor- 
shipped ; and where, for nearly fifty years, 
the Queen, and those near and dear to her, 
had joined with the lowliest of her subjects 
in partaking of the Lord’s Supper on Com- 
munion Sundays. But a time came when 
more accommodation was required, and on 
September 11, 1893, the foundation-stone of 
the new Crathie church was laid by her 
Majesty on the site of the old one, and in 
her presence, the building was, on June 18, 
1895, solemnly dedicated to God. 

Nestling at the foot of a hill, upon a 
plateau some nine hundred feet above the 
sea-level on the north side of the river Dee, 
this church, built of a beautiful light grey 
granite, and of Gothic architecture of an 
early Scottish character, possesses consider- 
able beauties, though of a somewhat sub- 
stantial nature. Its general plan is that of 
a cross with a massive central tower. The 
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south transept is set apart for the Queen 
and her household, and her Majesty sits 
in the middle of the front row, in a 
richly upholstered oaken seat adorned 
with the royal arms. She is thus in full 
view of the congregation, who occupy the 
nave. 

At one corner of the apse, wherein stands 
the plain table representing the ornate altar 
of an Anglican church, partly encircled by 
the seats set apart for the elders, is the 
splendid pulpit presented by the royal house- 
hold. At the approach to the apse, is the 
granite font given by the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. 

As many of my readers may not be familiar 
with the ritual of the Presbyterian Church, a 
description of the dedication service at 
Crathie, fairly representative of the usual 
services in which the Queen joins when in 
the Highlands, may not inappropriately bring 
this article to a close. 

First of all was sung the “ Old Hundreth 
Psalm,” accompanied by the fine organ. 
The Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees then offered up 
a dedicatory prayer, followed by the reading 
of a Lesson from the Old Testament; a 
hymn from the Scottish Hymnal, beautifully 
rendered; a Lesson from the New Testa- 
ment ; another hymn ; and a prayer of inter- 
cession concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. 
Then came the sermon, which was succeeded 
by a prayer, and the singing of the well-known 
paraphrase, commencing : 


‘** O God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy people still are fed.” 
A collection was then made by the elders, 
Dr. Profeit, the Queen’s commissioner, re- 
ceiving her Majesty’s offering first. Finally, 
the impressive benediction was pronounced 
in patriarchal manner by the minister with 
uplifted hands, the congregation reverently 
standing. 

On this occasion the preacher was the 
Right Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod, Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, who gave a most eloquent dis- 
course concluding with these words :— 

‘‘ To-day, the lineal descendant and repre- 
sentative of our ancient Scottish monarchs, 
the most revered of Sovereigns, follows the 
example of bygone times, and is with us here 
as we dedicate this church to God. It isa 
story which will be told by generations yet 
unborn, how she who had loved our High- 
lands and their traditions, had added to the 
dignity of her high office the beauty of 
kindliest interest in every homestead scattered 
among these grand hills and glens ; how she 
had shared in the joys and sorrows of those 
around her, and ministered to their well- 
being ; how she, with those dearest to her, 
had year after year joined in the simple rites 
in which her people loved to worship God ; 
and how with her own hands she had laid 
the foundation, and had by her presence 
graced the dedication of this church. We 
thank God for it all.” 





THE GODS ARRIVE 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Avurnuor or “ Joanna TRAILL, SPINSTER,” AND 
*“*Tue YEARS THAT THE LocusT HATH EATEN” 


CHAPTER I 
** Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive!” 
EMERSON. 
o TILL, the end spells triumph,” said 
Franklin, gloomily. 
The words roused the girl 
huddled up, asleep, in the chair 
beside the window. In a minute she was 


wide awake, but she did not move or speak. 
Her mouth hardened as she listened. 

“If I were so certain of triumph, I should 
at least have the gaiety of my convictions,” 
she thought. “They win who laugh. And 
yet his seriousness impresses one.” 

Tender lines broke up the hardness of her 
mouth as her thoughts dwelt on the gravity 
that had first attracted her to Richard Frank- 
lin. In the dim light she could not see his 
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‘It was Saturday night” 


face set towards that certain triumph, but 
she knew the look that in his present mood 
it would wear. 

By a quick turn of thought she threw his 
profile against the dusk—the sharp outline 
that expressed the eagerness and dissatisfac- 
tion of the enthusiast: the straight forehead, 
the nose clear-cut and powerful, the firm lips 
rising above the firmer chin. And seeing 
her idea of him only half-complete, her glance 
wandered to the man himself. But twilight 
had fallen between them, and the dying fire 
in the grate showed neither her brother’s 
friend nor her brother. 

“Your triumph will be the victory of the 
vanquished,” laughed Mark Fleming. 

There was as little prophecy of success in 
his mirth as in Franklin’s melancholy, but it 
pricked his friend’s mood. He sat up 
sharply, and the edge in his voice cut like a 
knife through Katherine’s thoughts. 

“We must triumph!” he cried. “The 
next century will see the end of the aristo- 
cracy, and then ” He stopped, drew 
a long breath, and finished his sentence in 
a higher key; “and then, 





* Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive !'"’ 


“ Meanwhile we are face to face with a 
crisis like this, and the people—you would 
say the gods—are powerless,” said Mark. 

“ Not powerless—waiting,” said Franklin 
in the slow voice that contrasted so oddly 
with the eagerness of his face. ‘ We want 
a leader now, and a historian. You see,” 
he went on more quickly, “we have no 
book that has ever brought the subject 
before the reading world. Our story is 
yet on the knees of the gods, and it must 
be written; but I don’t see among us any 
man that could write it.” 

“That is true,” said Mark Fleming. 
“There is no man, but there might be a 
woman—kKatherine, for instance.” 

“Your sister?” Franklin said incredu- 
lously ; and his tone set the blood galloping 
in Katherine’s veins. 

She opened her lips to tell them she 
could hear what they were saying, but she 
remained silent. What did it matter? They 
knew she was in the room. If they chose 
to discuss her 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently, 
and did not speak. 

“Your sister?” Franklin repeated, but in 
a more guarded tone, throwing a glance at 
the figure beside the window. 
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“She is asleep; she won’t hear,” said 
Mark, also lowering his voice. “Yes, I 
mean Katherine. Why should she not write 
this book? She has heart and brains ; she 
is clever and enthusiastic.” 

‘*‘Cleverness and enthusiasm; humph 
said Franklin, disparagingly. ‘It is easy to 
be an enthusiast when one feels the grip of 
a movement. That does not imply power 
to grasp its details and its meaning. As 
for cleverness—that is an easy feminine 
virtue.” His eyes darkened ; he was silent 
a minute. ‘Let me see; how long has your 
sister been in town?” he added suddenly. 

‘‘ Three years,” Mark answered. 

“ And she came fresh from Newnham. 
What can she know of life, let alone the 
problems of life?” 

“Oh, come, old man; a girl can’t go 
about in London for three years without 
learning something of life,” said Mark. 
“Besides, Kit’s clever—successful too; and 
success is not an easy feminine virtue. 
Did you see that article of hers in The 
Flight? Depend on it, Kit will get on. 
Newnham has given her balance, and a 
trained mind. You might do worse than 
set her to writing a history of the Labour 
Movement.” 

Franklin pursed up his lips. ‘I might 
do much better. A trained mind is not neces- 
sarily a strong mind; besides mathematics 
won't solve the problems of existence. Your 
sister looks at the subject from the senti- 
mental side ; and sentimentalists weaken the 
force of great movements. We must have 
knowledge.” 

His brows knit as he looked again towards 
the end of the room where Katherine made 
a patch of deeper shadow on the shadow. 
The light from a lamp outside streamed 
through the window and touched her bent 
head. She felt his eyes on her but she 
would not look up, or make any sign that 
she had heard what they had said. 

She was hot with rage; indignation ran 
like fire in her veins. So this was Franklin’s 
opinion of her! And she had believed that 
he of all men understood her, sympathised 
with her ideals, even shared them. And all 
the time he had tolerated her only—a senti- 
mental enthusiast! She had been nothing 
to him, while he had been so much to her; 
ah, so much, so much. 

She curbed her thoughts. 


1? 


That was all 


over now. Nothing was left but to show 
him his mistake and to despise him. If his 
enthusiasm had made her an enthusiast, his 
scorn could rouse her scorn. 

She straightened her lips, which had grown 
thin and white, and turned her eyes from the 
darkened room to the street. 

Out in the night the people kept the 
brilliant carnival of want. Goodge Street 
was ablaze with light; over the stalls that 
edged the pavement the naphtha flames 
flashed and flared, shaming the steadier glow 
of the lamps. On the stalls Plenty lay riot- 
ing, mocking the hungry crowd that hustled 
each other on the pavement. It was Saturday 
night, when the curtain is raised on the 
tragedy of London’s poor; and Katherine 
was one of the spectators of the drama. On 
these nights she always sat at the window 
watching the people, and taking notes of 
all she saw. The scene stirred her imagin- 
ation, her pity too, and waked a vague com- 
prehension of the struggle of life and its 
meaning. Next to Richard Franklin Saturday 
night had been her chief educator in rousing 
her interest in the problem of the people. 

It was this that had coloured her writings 
for the papers, so that the red glow on her 
articles flashed curious lights across the 
society news and gossip. Now and then a 
deeper red betrayed her heart. The tinge 
was unusual; itattracted notice. Katherine 
Ileming began to be known as a daring and 
original journalist. 

And yet Franklin had spoken as if it was 
all a matter of sentiment with her! The 
word sentiment bit into her thoughts like 
acid on steel. Wasittrue? Had she never 
touched modern questions on their practical 
side? She listened to the ideas around her 
and gave them currency when she talked or 
wrote her articles ; but were they any more 
than the small change of her interests by 
which she paid her way among the workers? 
She was ready with sympathy for the people’s 
cause; but was it for the cause, or for the 
sake of Richard Franklin to whom it was 
life ? 

In passionate denial she pushed the 
thought from her. No, it had not been for 
his sake! She had studied the subject for 
itself, and because it opened a new world to 
her. She had given it the same interest that 
she had given to the topics of the moment 
at Newnham. There, by her own quick 
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vitality, she had set the puppets dancing 
while she convinced herself they were living 
things. But they had been dead things in 
a month when their vogue was over. 

Was her interest in social questions 
another phase that she would go through, 
as she had gone through the rest? Would 
it not follow her interest in Franklin which 
had been done to death by his disparagement 
of her ability? She hated him for what he 
had said of her, and yet under her wrath she 
knew he was right. She had only taken up 
the labour question in a sentimental moment ; 
she had no real knowledge, none of the 
qualifications for writing the book of which 
he had spoken. 

The streams of people flowed steadily 
along the street. The cry of the salesmen 
at the stalls rose shrilly to her>ears ; the 
murmurs of those that bought struck the 
lower keys of sound. A child’s cry pierced 
through the noise and broke on the upper 
silence. Down in the streets a quarrel 
blazed and spluttered for an instant. A 
woman went past—a despairing figure sway- 
ing riverward—but Katherine saw nothing 
of all this. Over the tragedy had fallen the 
curtain of her egoism; in her heart there 
was only pity of herself. : 

Franklin had given a verdict against her : 
she was shallow, incapable, insincere. This 
was his idea of her while she had told herself 
he was impressed and attracted by her quali- 
ties. All these months she had been living 
in a fool’s paradise, educating herself in his 
interests, consulting his opinion, deferring to 
him on all points, showing openly her admir- 
ation of him—and for what? To find that 
she was nothing to him but a sentimental 
dreamer, probably a bore. Katherine’s heart 
sank in her. For the first time in her twenty- 
five years she tasted the bitterness of the 
woman’s lot—to wait in silence while love 
passed by, to make no sign while happiness 
stumbled past blindfolded. She was not a 
conventional girl ; but she felt the shame of 
the woman who has given her love unsought. 
Her face burned with misery ; then common- 
sense came to her help. ‘I didn’t want to 
love him. I didn’t choose him among all 
the men I know,” she said to herself. “I 
didn’t even know I loved him ; why should 
I be ashamed of what was natural and in- 
evitable ? And now he doesn’t love me.” 

She shivered in her corner; then she braced 
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herself to meet the truth. Well, it was so 
much the better that she knew it; so much 
the better that she should see him go before 
he had made himself absolutely necessary to 
her. Now she could prove to him and to 
herself that she worked for the sake of the 
people ; she would give herself to the Labour 
Movement with no weak, womanish desire to 
be glorified in the eyes of the man she loved. 
And, in spite of him, she would write the 
book they had talked of—the history of the 
movement. Franklin should own that she 
had the knowledge necessary, and the power ; 
and in a successful future she would forget 
that she had ever loved him. Yes! let him 
go. What was it he had said ? 


‘* When half-gods go 
The gods arrive!" 


There was a proud smile on her lips as she 
crossed the room to the fireplace, but in spite 
of herself she shivered still. 

**T don’t wonder you are cold,” said her 
brother, “sleeping in a draught like that. 
You never even heard Franklin come in.” 

“ T have been dreaming,” she said ; “ but 
I am awake now. How cold it is and dark! 
Is it you who have let the fire go out, Mr. 
Franklin ?” 

“It is not out,” he answered ; and rising, 
he dug his heel into the coal and sent the 
flame roaring up the chimney. 

Katherine kneeled down and held her 
fingers to the blaze, her attitude almost 
inviting the criticism Franklin was giving her. 
He had never before thought sufficiently 
about her to be critical. Her enthusiasm 
was not serious; her journalism was an 
ignoble way of earning her living. Ambitious, 
clever, unscrupulous she must be to succeed 
here. Was there any other side to her cha- 
racter ? 

He tapped impatiently with his foot while 
he studied her. The flames he had awakened 
showed him a girl slight in figure, with a 
strained, passionate face, and a mass of 
bright hair on a small head. His eyes 
wandered to the thin hands and pointed 
fingers she held to the fire; they were so 
small and childish they roused his pity ; but 
his eyes remained critical. 

‘Her brain is not solid enough, her 
nature is not large enough for good work,” 
he said to himself. ‘She can feel, but she 
hasn’t begun to think. She thinks she is 
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thinking, but she does not even know when 
other people are thinking. If she were not 
so young she would not take herself so 
seriously, and then she might be a nice little 
thing.” His severity relaxed, and a gentler 
expression came into his eyes. “ After all, 
she is very young,” he added. 

“You are not looking well, Kit,” said her 
brother, suddenly. ‘ How much work have 
you done to-day ?” 

“JT have reported three weddings, the 
opening of Marylebone concert-hall, and 
Mrs. Bland’s reception,” she answered, in 
a voice whose evenness was a glove thrown 
down to Franklin. 

“Great Scott! and she calls that work ?” 
he said to himself. ‘ And does it pay, Miss 
Fleming ? ” he asked aloud. 

“It pays so that I can dress well enough 
to lead Mrs. Bland’s footman into supposing 
that Iam one of the guests,” she answered, 
with a complacent glance at her well-made 
green serge frock. 

“ And is that worth doing? ” 

Looking up, her eyes met his steadily. 

“ Anything is worth doing that gives 
power.” 

She rose slowly and stood beside the 
mantle-piece, her figure slim and straight, 
ambition in the set of her head. The 
defiant eyes amused Franklin, while her 
attitude irritated him. 

‘‘T must go,” he said, rising suddenly and 
unexpectedly. He took Katherine’s hand 
an instant, and his words fired her resent- 
ment. “ And what will you do with your 
power, if you should ever get it, Miss 
Fleming ? ” 

“TI will make you recognise it,” she 
answered. 

“IT think you would not be so cruel,” he 
laughed. 


CHAPTER II 


THE next day was Sunday. Katherine woke 
feeling sore and bruised, as if she had been 
crushed between millstones. Conscious of 
a strange wretchedness, for a moment she 
stayed in the borderland between sleeping 
and waking. Then her eyes opened wide 
and the outer world clashed into the world 
of dreams. 

She was in her own room surrounded by 
the books and pictures that told of her 
success. She spent a good part of each 
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year’s income on books and her library was 
growing considerably. 

The books and etchings were eloquent of 
the phases through which she had passed. 
In art, beginning with the dawn of Dante 
Rossetti and the pre-Raphaelites, through the 
noonday of Botticelli and the Masters, she 
had travelled into the twilight of Impres- 
sionism. ‘The same degrees could be traced 
in her religious life. It had moved from the 
De Imitatione through High-Churchism into 
the desert of materialism. The path she 
had travelled was strewn with relics of each 
phase—the well-worn Thomas 4 Kempis, 
the shrines and rosary, the silver crucifix 
over her desk, the table heaped with the 
works of Comte and Frederic Harrison. 

It was a curious collection of past moods, 
and characteristic. Even her furniture 
betrayed her ; from the sofa-bed and oak of 
Newnham days to the luxurious cushions 
and rugs of a later date. Her eyes travelled 
round the room and saw nothing to account 
for her misery. Success shouted a contra- 
diction of Franklin’s estimate of her abilities. 
Then she remembered what had happened, 
and her wretchedness was conquered by dis- 
dain of the man who had slighted her. 

She was to address a Labour meeting in 
the park that afternoon; and she sprang 
from her bed eager for the opportunity to 
prove her power. ‘The tingling cold of her 
bath braced her still further; and by the 
time she was dressed she had lost the 
strained look her face had worn the night 
before. Her eyes were eager and alert, her 
face full of movement and charm ; while she 
dressed the colour came rosily to her cheeks. 
She stood before the glass, one beautiful arm 
raised while she coiled the bright hair round 
her head, and she nodded and smiled at the 
face that looked back at her. “ There is 
nothing of the love-lorn woman in you, 
Katherine Fleming. I even begin to doubt 
that you ever loved him. Thank goodness ! 
the modern woman is not dependent on her 
emotions for interest in life. Power is a 
greater thing than love.” She finished her 
dressing hurriedly, and walked up and down 
repeating her speech aloud. It was true 
there was nothing of the love-sick woman in 
her appearance. 

She was interrupted by Susan, the maid. 
Would Miss Fleming be so kind as to let 
her do the bedroom now? 
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Katherine glanced at her impatiently. 

‘You can come in after breakfast, Susan; 
I don’t want to go into the sitting-room just 
yet.” 

Susan looked appealingly at her. “If 
you please, miss, I am going with my young 
man to ’Ampton Court, and Mrs. Gumtion 
says I can’t go till all the rooms is done ; 
and the boat starts at nine from the Temple 
Pier, and it’s gone eight now.” 

Katherine scarcely listened. 

“TI can’t be interrupted now,” she said 
quickly. ‘ There are plenty of boats—you 
can take the next.” 

“It don’t go to ’Ampton, Miss,” Susan 
began, but Katherine was walking up and 
down again muttering to herself, and the 
maid dared not interrupt her. She knew 
that Miss Fleming had a temper. 


” 





** Well, are you satisfied, Kit?” 
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A few hours later, Katherine stood on the 
platform in Hyde Park, grave and self- 
possessed, listening to the applause which 
had met the announcement of her name. 
Above the clapping of hands she could hear 
the women’s shrill voices: “That’s our 
Miss Fleming!” “ Kitty Fleming, bless 
her sweet face!” ‘She’s the friend of the 
working woman, she is!” 

“ The voice of the people is the voice of 
God,” Katherine thought as she heard them. 
Richard Franklin was on the platform close 
to her. Would this convince him of her 
power ? 

She breathed fast, her face flushed, and 
her eyes grew soft and bright. She could 
not speak at once and there was a minute’s 
silence. Then she leaned forward and 
stretched out her hands to the crowd : 

“Dear hearts!” she said, 
‘God bless you! God bless 
you!” 

The directness and unex- 
pectedness of the words, the 
little graceful gesture, were 
charming. She was always 
popular with the people; to- 
day she had touched their 
hearts and while she spoke 
she held them. Her triumph 
was fitly set in the twilight of 
the wintry afternoon, among 
leafless trees spectral in mist. 
The picture itself; the platform 
with its group of working-men, 
the girl’s slim figure, the massed 
faces like a keyboard swept by 
her voice, this was real enough, 
and stood out in the fore- 
ground in living impressionism. 

Franklin sat on the plat- 
form, his eager face and edu- 
cated air marking him out 
among the labour leaders. His 
lips were pursed; his eyes, 
apparently seeing nothing, 
raked the faces below the 
platform. He was listening to 
Katherine, wondering at her 
graciousness and earnestness. 
Was this the girl who had defied 
him last night? Where were 
her pride and aggressiveness ? 
She was speaking simply, 
earnestly, effectively. ‘She is 
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doing pioneer work,” he said to himself. 
“She inspires faith in the cause. It is 
true she has no grip of the movement; but 
the movement has taken hold of her. And 
what a clever little face it is!” 

Her closing words interrupted his thoughts. 
His eyes brightened with amusement; he 
leaned forward, listening, with a half-smile, 
to her elaborate peroration. 

“I ask you to believe that the labour 
movement is leavening the nations,” she 
said ; “‘a strong human force working silently 
for the lifting of the masses; a complex 
power, far reaching and inevitable, stirring 
peoples still unborn ; a life uncrusted by the 
tyranny of wealth, untrammelled by the 
bands of property. The movement, an un- 
seen tide, is carrying its healing waters to 
every shore, bearing life to the nations far- 
off; and with irresistible force—a mighty 
current of God—is laving our shores with 
the first onset of a wide, industrial peace.” 

She stopped, threw out her arms, and 
her voice changed; ringing and passionate, 
it rose to a cry. 

“Yes, the tide is coming in ; but, oh, dear 
men and women, are we waiting for it to 
lift us into new conditions? But the new 
conditions are within us; and the move- 
ment will only raise the mass when the life 
within the individual has touched the move- 
ment.” 

She sat down, trembling and breathless. 

Franklin was the next speaker, but he 
came too late. His voice, following Kather- 
ine’s, was like a cold mist after a glowing 
sunrise. It was useless for him to expound 
his pet theory—a policy of alliance with con- 
stituent movements; in vain to show the 
impossibility of trades-unionism working un- 
aided the miracle of the working-man. His 
plea for co-operation and socialism was so 
much waste. His facts were like sucked 
bones thrown to well-fed dogs. In three 
minutes the crowd had scattered, leaving one 
or two of the hungrier sort to wrestle with 
the dry data of Franklin’s reasonableness. 

Katherine was still on the platform, but 
she had forgotten his presence. She was 
intoxicated with her first taste of leadership. 
She could not recall the words that had 
moved the people. At that near view 
memory was blurred and indistinct; but 
the “ Bravo” of the men on the platform, 
Franklin’s “Hear, hear!” and the hands 


held out when she finished, were high lights. 
in her remembrance. To-morrow she would 
see the whole clearly ; to-day she was con- 
tent with the bare outline of the picture. 

The fierce, hopeless faces seen through 
the veil of the mist were but eyes into which 
she had brought a gleam of hope. The 
human side of the question had touched her. 
The workers were no longer mere mathe- 
matical signs—noughts and crosses—for pre- 
senting the problem of civilisation to the 
country. She saw in each unit the desper- 
ate, unquenched life of the whole; in each 
individual she imagined a lonely fight for the 
mere right of being, and she was honestly 
moved. She did not doubt the sincerity of 
her feeling ; she knew that it had told. The 
people listened to her, not to Franklin. 

Her quick glance lighted on him, and on 
his poor handful of listeners, and her eyes 
hardened. “So much for knowledge,” she 
thought cynically. “He hasn’t learnt that 
love counts. Brains! What are brains? To 
reach the people one only needs a heart.” 

Suddenly her mood changed to pity. 
How pale he looked! His face had lost its 
eagerness; he was speaking slowly and 
wearily, yet every word carried conviction. 

“T wish I had not spoken first,” she 
thought passionately. ‘I would have given 
up my success to see him succeed! ” 

The mood was quickly over. .Her chang- 
ing colour and excited air conquered the 
pity in her eyes. Mark laughed at the 
spring in her feet, as she hung on his arm 
going through the park on their way home. 

‘‘ Well, are you satisfied, Kit ?” he smiled. 
* What do you think of your triumph ? ” 

Her eyes snapped: “You call it a 
triumph ? ” 

“Rather! Brace said that we have had 
no speech like that since Mrs. Sturge left 
us.” 

She gave a long sigh: “ Did Franklin hear 
that ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Te.” 

‘What did he say?” 

‘‘ Told Brace your last sentence was worth 
the whole of what had gone before. ‘That’s 
his cussedness. I thought the end a bit of 
an anti-climax. You should have stopped 
at ‘ the first onset of a wide industrial peace ; ’ 
that was fine. The rest spoiled it.” 

Katherine lost what he was saying, her 
brows were knit. 
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“ My last sentence? I can’t remember 
it,” she said slowly. ‘‘ What was it, Mark?” 

“Oh, ask Franklin! It didn’t strike me. 
However, you did splendidly, Kit, and I 
am proud of you.” 

She gave his arm a grateful squeeze! 
“Dear old boy! You are always so good 
to me. Mark—I wonder,” she hesitated, 
“it would be splendid, wouldn’t it, if some 
day we two led the whole movement ? ” 

Mark shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is impossible while Franklin is in 
it; he is bound to come to the top. Be- 
sides, I don’t hanker after leadership. In 
fact, I fancy some one has other ideas for my 
future.” 

Katherine looked up sharply. The tone 
of the last words was not Mark’s usual 
tone. 

*‘ Other ideas for your future !” she echoed, 
staring at him. “To give up journalism! 
You can’t mean that mother wants you to 
go back to Great Lowlands? What do you 
mean, Mark ?” 

Mark’s face flushed; his eyes dropped 
before Katherine’s. He smiled vaguely ; 
deliberated a moment while he bit the end 
of his moustache, then decided to put off 
explanations till events forced them. 

“‘T fancy they are in a bad way at home,” 
he said quickly. “That young Tom is a 
lazy beggar; the farm has done nothing 
since he has been on it. He wants some 
-one like you over him ; you should have been 
the farmer, Kit.” 

Katherine made a grimace. “I a country 
farmer! Imagine it! No, thank you, I 
intend to be a labour leader.” 

Mark laughed. “Well, stranger things 
have happened; but, you see, there is 
Franklin. You are an ambitious small per- 
son to want to rival him. Still, you scored 
over him to-day.” 

Her eyes flashed. “ And yet he says I 
have no ability. Mark,” she went on quickly, 
“ T heard all you said last night.” 

Mark drew himself up in his quick walk 
and looked at her. 

“ You did? You listened? And we thought 
you were asleep!” 

“Yes, I listened,” she said quietly. 

Mark walked on in silence for a minute. 
*¢T don’t understand women,” he burst out 
at last. ‘Catch a fellow doing a mean thing 
like that! And you, Kit!” 


* Oh, everything is fair in war,” she said 
easily, “and women have to seize every 
chance in their war against men.” 

“ Humph!” said Mark in a disgusted 
tone. It was not the first time that Katherine 
had surprised him, but he had never thought 
that she would do a dishonourable thing. 
He had been proud of her ability, and of her 
unlikeness to the rest of the family, the 
fretful mother, and the commonplace brother 
on the farm at Great Lowlands. He looked 
at her again, and a sudden distrust of her 
seized him. They had lived together in the 
lodgings at Goodge Street for three years, 
and he had helped her in her journalism, 
and watched her as she grew self-reliant and 
independent. She owed her career to him, 
and yet she seemed at once to have gone 
beyond him. This easy tone of hers made 
him uncomfortable ; but in another minute 
she had reassured him. 

* Don’t look so frightened, Mark,” she 
laughed softly. “I only listened to have 
Franklin’s honest opinion of me. Now I 
am satisfied. But he is quite wrong ; I can 
write that book, and I will do it. You 
believe in me, and I will show you that you 
are right. What a lot I owe to you! I 
would never have gone to Newnham without 
your help; and now you give me an ideal 
life. I want nothing better than our life 
together till the end of my days.” 

The very decision with which she spoke 
told of a doubt underlying the words. She 
looked defiantly before her and missed the 
expression on Mark’s face. 

“That is all very well,” he laughed un- 
easily, “ but some day you will find another 
home, another comrade.” 

“JT shall never find another comrade,” 
she interrupted passionately. “I shall 
never want any home but a home with 
you.” 

He did not answer, but walked on more 
quickly, impatient for the end of the conver- 
sation. They had left the park and were 
among the bricks and mortar of the street, 
the mean-looking houses, the sordid life that 
fringed the wealthier neighbourhood. Over 
them rested the Sunday quiet that was like 
a sleeping strife. The fog touched them 
with chilly fingers; the lamp-posts vanished 
in the distance, grim, and grey, and un- 
starred. There were no lights in Goodge 
Street. 
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HERE is a rare aspect of the beauti- 
ful in the boy chorister. Poet and 
artist may treat the subject, but who 
shall portray by word or line, the 

sentiment aroused in al:nost every human 
breast at the sight of a surpliced band of 
boy singers, wending its way, in order due, 
from vestry to chancel, to minister in their 
great degree at matins or evensong? Who 
that reads these lines has not at some time 
or place been sensible of emotion as cathe- 
dral or parish church choir have defiled to 
decani* and cantoris sides of the chancel to 
join with the worshippers of the Church 
Militant in extolling the glory of the Church 
Triumphant. The scene may be in any land 
—our own or some foreign clime—but the 
like enthusiasm is aroused: a feeling of real 
love towards the tender workers so early 
dedicated to a temple service. The picture 
is the same in hamlet church or vast cathe- 
dral. The great orb of light is hastening to 
its height or deepening to a summer’s eve, 
while its rays pierce the storied windows to 
rest betimes on white-robed solo boy or 
younger probationer. Then, as has often 
been remarked, we see something of an 
earthly presentment of those whose music 
swells that greater chorus—the vast, immor- 
tal, heavenly choir. 

Only one who has served a chorister’s ap- 

* “ Decani 
**Cantoris” 


"': the dean’s or south side of the choir; 
; the cantor’s or precentor’s side. 








prenticeship can write appreciatively enough 
of the experience. We look back down the 
avenue of time, to find that boyhood’s 


chorister days were the happiest of all. The 
incessant drilling in vocal exercises, the 


acquiring of anthem, service, hymn, psalm, 
and canticle tunes, seemed then all too 
burdensome. Yet, how all this Church 
music and tradition has clung to one amid 
the storm and stress of life! What a happi- 
ness it now is to know it all! That anthem 
of youngest days, “ If we believe that Jesus 
died” (Ouseley), is inspiring still, though 
the meaning of its passage: “ Then we which 
are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds to meet 
the Lord,” is less perplexing than it then 
was. How appropriately, too, have many of 
the long list of anthems and hymns, taught 
and acquired early, come home with all their 
old, sacred fire and musical beauty, as life’s 
landmarks have been slowly but surely met ! 
How at Confirmation, the music of “* Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ” 
(Elvey), and Boyce’s “ O, where shall wisdom 
be found?” seemed to press stronger than ever 
upon the senses; at Marriage that joyous 
strain, “ The Voice that breathed o’er Eden,” 

carried the mind back to boyhood’s chorister 
life, when others were led to the altar to its 
harmony. Even Death has stepped in to im- 
press one—as it only can—with the supreme 
measure of the meaning and_ sublimity 
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of the Burial service music of Croft, which 
will ever be heard in our cathedrals while we 
glory in a Church of England. Yet amid 
all there is hope. The store of English 
Church music abounds in joyous pzeans. 
* King all glorious,” (Barnby), “I beheld, 
and lo, a great multitude” (Blow), become 
food for the soul, however trouble-tried and 
sore. 

The chorister’s life invariably is—if not, 
it should be—the initial stage of a honour- 
able, useful career. It can be made the 
stepping-stone to both a lucrative and an 
exalted future; while, taking the average 
condition of things, it offers, as a means of 
livelihood, as many inducements as any 
other of the professions. One has only to 
call to mind the occasions, frequent enough, 
when our gracious Queen has _ bestowed 
marks of distinction upon prominent mem- 
bers of the musical profession, to realise that 
at Court—and there is no higher tribunal in 
this country—music and its workers are to- 





day appreciated and respected in a measure 
that was never before known in the his- 
tory of the art. With this high favour and 
patronage, then, no words are needed to 
recommend music as a dignified profes- 
sion. 

Appropriately enough, England’s greatest 
musicians have all been chorister boys. 
Those who have risen highest in the pro- 
fession of music, whose names will go down 
to future ages as those of the men who have 
done most to make the school of English 
music, are men whose boy-life was spent in 
the daily musical service of the sanctuary. 
This privileged preparation, as children of 
the Chapels Royal, &c., has fitted them for 
greater things in after-life. 

It would be difficult to find an eminent 
British musician who had not, in some 
form or other, served his apprenticeship 
as a Church musician—a glowing proof 
of the sound and permanent character of 
the training received, and of the tradi- 
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tions inherited. It matters not how far 
the inquiring reader, interested in this de- 
lightful subject, turns his thoughts backwards, 
there is still the same old story. Henry 
Purcell’s days are far removed enough, but 
we could go much beyond that superb genius. 
Purcell was the very Orpheus of his age, 
gracing, indeed, the Restoration period ; 
but manifestly it would be a simple task to 
recount the lives of Marbecke, Tallis, Byrde, 
Farrant and others, ornamenting the Eliza- 
bethan period, and even an earlier stage of 
the Tudor epoch. Purcell was an old West- 
minster boy of such renown in his own day 
that when Blow, his master, died, it was not 
undignified to carve on his tombstone the 
inscription : 


“Master TO Mr. Henry PURCELL.” 


Coming to the present times, Goss, whom 
the Queen honoured with knighthood, was 
a chorister in the Chapel Royal; Bennett 
(Sir William Sterndale) was in the choir of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; James Turle, 
Dr. Bridge’s predecessor at the Abbey, was 
a Wells Cathedral chorister; Sir Joseph 
Barnby was a York Minster chorister boy ; 
Sir John Stainer is an old St. Paul’s boy ; 
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Dr. Bridge, of the Abbey, spent his boy life 
at Rochester Cathedral; and, to give one more 
crowning instance, Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
another Chapel Royal boy. What a galaxy of 
musical talent! No wonder that England is 
proud of her chorister boys. Is there another 
country to compare with our own in the 
manner in which the splendid traditions ot 
native music have been handed down, as 
these have been passed on in our cathedrals 
and abbey churches ? 

Hard by St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
shadowed by its magnificent proportions, 
stands, on its right, the St. Paul’s Choir 
House, in Dean’s Court, E.C. The build- 
ing is easily distinguished, being girt with 
the inscription, “‘ Mihi autem absit gloriari, 
nisi in cruce Domini nostri Jesu Christi, per 
quem mihi mundus crucifixus est, et ego 
mundo.” (“But God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by whom the world is crucified to 
me, and I to the world.”) It is a bit of 
ecclesiastical life dropped down amid a 
mass of business premises given over to 
Manchester and dry-goods trades. Yet the 
site is appropriate enough. Near by is 
the Dean’s house, and until comparatively 
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recently, the immediate neighbourhood was 
occupied by all sorts of ecclesiastical offices 
connected with the Church of England. “ Ave 
Maria Lane,” ‘ Paternoster Row,” ‘Creed 
Lane,” “ Amen Corner ”—the names of ad- 
jacent thoroughfares—all remind us that right 
and left we stand on Church lands. 

What is the interior life in this choir 
school? It is at once a boy’s school, a 
chorister’s training ground, and a home. 
Here the juvenile minstrels who help to 
carry on the daily services at our vast metro- 
politan Cathedral are educated, boarded, 
trained musically, and lodged. Only choris- 
ters for St. Paul’s Cathedral are admitted to 
it; and, in consideration of singing in the 
Cathedral choir, they receive board and 
education, free of all charges, parents having 
to provide clothes, travelling expenses, and 
pocket-money. 

Candidates must be between the ages of 
eight and ten, and only boys with good 
voices, and showing evident signs of talent 
for music, are likely to prove successful. 
Any boy, provided he can pass the easy 
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preliminary, and of course necessary, ex- 
amination, is eligible; but the sons of in- 
digent clergymen are preferred. The voice, 
however, is the size gud non, and it is found 
that sons of fathers in other professions 
more often supply the youthful stamina suit- 
able for the wear and tear of a chorister’s 
life. The examination requires such general 
knowledge as religious history, the Church 
Catechism, a little Latin grammar, and, of 
course, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The musical qualifications must be a correct 
ear, and the promise of a good and power- 
ful voice. Examinations are held twice or 
thrice a year, and notice of these is sent to 
those who had previously entered boys’ 
names for the choir school, with its duties 
and privileges. 

Boys are at first received into the St. 
Paul’s School only upon probation, and 
before they can be formally admitted into 
the choir, their parents or guardians ‘have 
to sign an agreement, undertaking not to 
remove them without express permission. 
And in ratification of such agreement a sum 
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of £20 has to be deposited with the Dean 
and Chapter, on behalf of each boy, as 
“‘caution-money.” This sum is returned in 
full when the boy leaves the school, pro- 
vided he does so with the full sanction of 
the authorities. But should he be with- 
drawn without such sanction, or otherwise 
than according to the terms of the agree- 
ment signed, it will be detained towards 
defraying some of the cost of his board and 
education (estimated to amount to not less 
than £70 per annum), during the period he 
has been at school. ‘‘ Caution-money ” may 
be paid in a lump sum upon the boy’s 
admission into the school as a probationer, 
or £10 then, and the remaining #10 when 
the agreement is signed, before his formal 
admission into the choir. All choristers are 
subject, moreover, to a periodical examina- 
tion ; and can only be retained in the school 
upon the understanding that they reach and 
maintain such efficiency as the Cathedral 
services demand. 

The course of general instruction at St. 
Paul’s follows that usually given in prepara- 
tion for the public schools, and includes 
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religious knowledge, classics, elementary 
mathematics, and the ordinary English sub- 
jects. Besides the regular instruction given 
to all the boys in singing and the theory of 
music, an arrangement is made by which 
(upon payment of a small fee) a limited 
number of boys can have private lessons on 
the pianoforte or violin. 

Through the liberality of such City Com- 
panies as the Clothworkers, Goldsmiths, 
Mercers, and Merchant Tailors, scholarships 
have been provided, whereby a limited num- 
ber of deserving choristers can be assisted in 
the furtherance of their education, after they 
leave the choir school. Of course 
boys have eventually to enter upon the 
serious walk of life. Most of them drift 
into ordinary office life ; but those who have 
the courage to face a musical career, and 
adopt music as a profession—one of the 
best now—are splendidly equipped when 
they leave as an old Cathedral chorister to 
follow up their training with fresh musical 
studies until reaching young manhood, at 


these 
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which time the whole world is before 
them. 

Amusements! Yes; like all boys, the 
St. Paul’s choristers want these, and 
plenty of them. ‘The resources of civilisa- 
tion have been equal to supplying thesc, 
too, even in the heart of the city. Like 
the individuals who are reputed to have 
grown the best roses and excellent mush- 
rooms within touch of St. Paul’s dome, 
the school authorities, believing in the 
city air, turned the school roof into a 
playground, and so caged it in that the 
boys can play football, tennis, cricket, and 
all sorts of games in the open air, with 
infinitely less chance of losing balls than 
of catching cold and losing their voices 
for a time. 

Holidays are given at Christmas, Easter, 
and in the summer. ‘There is also a weekly 
half-holiday, which it is desired as far as 
possible to devote to out-door games (in 
the private field at Willesden appropriated 
for that purpose), but upon which boys can 
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(if their parents wish it) occasionally ob- 
tain permission to visit their home or 
other authorised friends. 

Breakfast, a spin in the open air, a 
little school, then the Cathedral morning 
service, then more school, and dinner 
make up the St. Paul’s boy’s morning 
life. From two until afternoon service 
there is musical training, viz., scales, 
theory, new music and old, especial at- 
tention to solo boys, and evening lessons. 
hen play and bed. So the St. Paul’s 
chorister lives; and as the food and 
maintenance is of the best possible kind, 
the school in the hands of an excellent 
master, the Rev. N. M. Morgan-Brown, 
and the musical instruction given by Dr. 
Martin and the assistant organist, Mr. C. 
S. Macpherson, an old St. Paul’s boy, 
nothing more need be said—beyond 
this, perhaps, that they receive no actual 
money payment. Nor do the Abbey 
boys. 

With the noble Church revival this 
past half-century, no church has been 
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more famed for the consistently high order of 
its musical services than St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, W. Thousands of pounds per annum 
have for years past been spent upon its music. 
Here the late Sir Joseph Barnby was once 
organist, and was succeeded by one of the 
choristers—Mr. F. A. W. Docker—who has 
filled the post with superb distinction ever since. 
England’s greatest tenor, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
as a young man sang here, and several other 
St. Andrew’s choristers have become famous. 
Here is a choir-school where the choristers 
receive a sound education, including classics. 
The limit of age for entering is ten years ; 
they are then bound by agreement between 
the vicar and parents. Apart from the free 
education and the obviously good musical 
training, the boys receive payment. ‘The 
choir is divided into six or seven classes, 
according to the proficiency of the boys, and 
they are then paid upon a sliding scale. 
) Head boys receive an equivalent of £32 
per year, the next grade £30, and so on. 
There is no lodging for the boys here, but 
they receive dinner and partial board, coming, 
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as some of them do, from a distance. One 
can often distinguish them in the London 
streets, by the bright-red St. Andrew’s Cross 
on their caps. Of course, while school 
lessons occupy a good share of the day, the 
voice-training and studying of new music 
has to be done. ‘Then twice a day they 
are required at the church services, and on 
Sunday three times. Like all boys, they 
are boys first and choristers afterwards. 
‘There are among them stamp _ collectors 
and owners of pets; boys who love football 
and cricket still better; boys who, -when 
they return from their five weeks summer 
and other holidays, have as many adventures 
to tell as the wildest Board-school boys could 
relate. 

We turn to Westminster Abbey—of all 
others, perhaps ¢e home of all that is most 
dear to us in English Church musical life. 
Close by this stone poem stands—in Little 
Smith Street—the new, commodious, red- 
(Valery, photo., 164 Regent Street, W') brick building known as the Abbey Choir 
School, where twenty boys in various stages 
of choral excellence are fostered and cared 
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for. These are no empty words. The 
Westminster boys are looked after in a way 
that does infinite credit to the establishment 
which Edward the Confessor founded so 
long ago. Many would like to know the 
daily routine, for the scholastic aspect is 
much as it is at the mother Cathedral : 

7 A.M. Boys aroused from their peaceful 
slumbers by the ringing of a bell. In the 
summer, this messenger announces matters 
one half-hour earlier in order that the boys 
may go for a walk in the parks. 

7.45 A.M. Time for dress and inspection 
downstairs with prayers. 

8.15 A.M. Breakfast until 8.45 A.M. 

8.45 A.M. Re- 
hearsal of the 
day’s music in 
the practice- 
room in_ the 
cloisters, lasting 
until 9.35 A.M. 

10 A.M. to II 
A.M. Service in 
the Abbey. 

11 A.M.School 
and school- 
work, lasting 
until 1 P.M. 

1 P.M. Din- 
ner-hour. 

2P.M. School 
until 2.45 P.M. 

3 P.M. Ser- 
vice in the 





provided with a relish for our breakfast, such 
as eggs and bacon, one morning cold meat, 
another boiled eggs, and so on. For dinner 
we had hot joints, and pudding to follow. 
We seldom had the same kind of food two 
days running. A good tea was always given 
to us, consisting of tea and bread and butter, 
and occasionally cake, jam, or stewed fruit, 
&c., was added as a luxury. Supper was 
very light. A cup of milk, and a few biscuits 
or a bun constituted this meal. On the 
monitor’s birthdays—there were about half a 
dozen if I remember rightly—the master 
(Mr. Shiel) allowed the monitor whose 
birthday it was to choose just what he liked 
for _ breakfast, 
tea, and supper, 
and the whole 
of the boys had 
the same diet. 
Needless to say 
this was a great 
treat forus. The 
clergy of the 
Abbey and Dr. 
Bridge used to 
provide us with 
a special supper 
on their re- 
spective _ birth- 
days. Thesleep- 
ing was all that 
could be de- 
sired. Weeach 
had a separate 





Abbey, lasting 
until 4 P.M. 

4P.M. Awalk, 
or some re- 
creation, or perhaps a practice. 

5.30 P.M. Tea, lasting until 6 P.M. 

6 P.M. School lessons until 7.30 P.M. 

7.30 P.M. Boys left to their own amuse- 
ments until 8.45 P.M. 

8.45 P.M. Supper 
prayers. 

9 P.M. Junior boys to bed. 

y.30 P.M. Senior boys to bed. 

It is always well to let experience tell its 
story in matters of this kind. Here, then, 
is what an ex-chorister, who is now exhaust- 
ing his energies upon Pitman’s shorthand in 
a City office under the shadow of St. Paul’s, 
feels and thinks about his Abbey days. 

“ The food was excellent. We were always 


until 9 p.m. Then 
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bed, and very 


comfortable it 
was. Twelve 
boys slept in 


one room, and four boys respectively in two 
other rooms. ‘These rooms, like everything 
else, were kept beautifully clean. I might 
add that that the whole of the china used 
in the Choir House was marked with the 
Abbey crest. Dr. Bridge was very fond 
of a joke, and when he had selected a new 
boy for the Choir, he always told him to 
bring his shaving-brush with him when he 
came to the school. One boy once really 
did bring this article of the toilet.” 

Truly an excellent testimony. Under the 
present régime things are even better than they 
then were—thanks to certain Minor Canons, 
the new school-master, Mr. Arthur Hore, 
and Dr. Bridge himself. 
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PIPE AND DANCE 


Only a few more words in the shape of a 
little story. The Americans are “cute” and 
liberal, especially in Church musical work. 
In this respect, indeed, they provide a splen- 
did example to this country. In their search 
for choristers they look to the old country, 
and great are the sums which they hold out 
to solo boys for American churches. One 
day, one of our “ cousins ” was so moved by 
the superlative merits of one of the Abbey 
boys that the sum of £250 was held out as 
an inducement to the parents of one of the 
choristers for an engagement in America. 
The father, however, had pledged his word 
to the Dean of Westminster not to remove 
his son. Notwithstanding the offer, the 
father’s reply was, “ No—TI have pledged my 
word to the Dean and I will stand by it!” 

The Church musician’s life has its vicissi- 
tudes, like every other phase of existence. 
All are not lucky, unfortunately ; all are not 
left untouched by trouble and misfortune. 
Good and generous as Churchmen and 
Churchwomen unquestionably are, it must 
often have occurred to many a thoughtful 
soul, “ What becomes of these ministering 
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children, whose sweet treble rings through 
the naves and aisles of our cathedrals and 
churches, when such voices are strained and 
marred by the merciless marcher, Time ?” 
It would be satisfactory to be assured that 
something could be done to enable these 
boys to start in life, when, with their voices 
broken, they have to look somewhere for a 
livelihood. They cannot all become 'pro- 
fessional musicians; and our cathedral 
authorities should keep in touch with them. 

It has often occurred to the writer that an 
institution for poor and aged deserving 
choristers would form, perhaps, one of the 
most fitting charitable ornaments that could 
possibly grace our country, devoted, as 
England happily is, to unstinted Church 
influence. Some day, we sincerely hope 
there will be such a haven, and it is not too 
much to declare that many a less deserving 
and obvious charity than an old Chorister’s 
Home has won the sympathy and support of 
that great body of Christians, the unspeak- 
ably generous, ever ready to bestow their 
most liberal material support upon all and 
every good work. 





PIPE 


By THE Rev. A. R. 


T was ina bye-street, grimy, ill-paved, and 
smelling of evil things, such a thorough- 
fare as many who dwell on the fringe of 
London have never seen, or never 

stopped to examine. The glories of Oxford 
Street and Regent Street were but a few 
minutes away; yet no hint of fashion or 
prosperity had strayed here. One side was 
lined with the stalls and barrows of an open- 
air market; for in this district it seems the 
privilege of many streets to be half-blocked 
by a single or even a double line of such 
shops planted in the roadway itself. 

The variety of wares they displayed was 
bewildering. You passed a barrow where a 
man of sour aspect vended buttons—only 
buttons ; linen buttons, shirt buttons, bone 
buttons, metal buttons, fancy buttons. Hard 
by you came upon an amazing congeries of 
old metal, heaped upon a stall and festoon- 
ing its roof and sides. There were rusty 
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locks and great rings of rusty keys, ancient. 
and decrepit fire-irons, a few tools, a melan- 
choly bed-key, a child’s hoop, and other ill- 
assorted companions. ‘There was a_book- 
stall, with such a display of literature as 
suggested the most severe taste amongst the 
readers of the neighbourhood, coupled with 
an eccentric regard for odd volumes ot 
divinity. A neighbouring barrow overflowed 
with onions, and the seller, strange contrast 
to the moroseness of the bookman, rent the 
airas you passed with a shout that must 
have meant some allusion to his stock. As 
you neared the corner the inevitable fish-stall 
proclaimed itself, the haddock and the 
bloater for the time in sole possession. And 
just at the corner stood the piano-organ. 

It was doubtless a fine instrument of its 
kind, It was swathed in a cover of green 
baize, in which a square aperture had been 
cut that you might see a florid picture of 
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the Duke of Wellington astride a prancing 
steed. ‘The temporary owner of the instru- 
ment should have been a shepherd, and 
played a pipe. But it was more profitable 
to turn the handle of this piano-organ. 
Rustics in their own land might have danced 
to the pipe ; here it would have been scoffed 
at, whereas they danced merrily to the music 
of the organ. 

He was, I should suppose, the very pick 
of his profession. For one organ-man differs 
from another organ-man in urbanity, in ac- 
quaintance with the English tongue, in deaf- 
ness to the voice of appeal, and in many 
other things. This one was young, brisk, 
cheerful. He had not the air, as some of 
his kind have, of a gloomy misanthrope, 
who ground out music to spite a cruel world. 
Nor had he the helot-look of oppressed and 
sweated servitude which sits so ill on an 
Italian face. He did not rely upon the 
accessories of his organ. He was not fitted 
up—as one acquaintance of mine is—with 
a smiling wife, a little cradle strapped to the 
front of the organ carriage, and a real; live, 
snugly tucked-up baby in that cradle. Nor 
was he blind, silent, stolid, a mere adjunct 
to an energetic wife, as another of his pro- 
fession is who knows me at times. Nor, 
again, did he stoop to the device of a little 
bill recounting his family history, describing 
the perils of his past life, or directing our 
thoughts to his aged mother. He rested 
upon the possession of 2 strident organ and 
a magnificent smile. 

I dare say it was wholly due to this smile 
that when he piped the children danced. 
He was, no doubt, superior to the crafty 
devices of those who hire young dancing 
fauns to prance as the organ plays. This 
group danced because they liked it. The 
wayfarers at that hour were few, and until 
authority intervened, no one would say them 
nay. ‘There were two leading executants, 
girls perhaps of six or seven, who in the 
playground of the street had learned some 
simple steps. With a certain natural grace, 
which some might, purely in conjecture, 
deny to the children of the poor, they 
pointed the toes of grimy boots, first to this 
side and then to that. Sometimes they 
laughed, but often their faces wore the look 
of serious attention which bespoke a solemn 
task. 

One of the dancers may have answered 


(as somebody there did) to the name of 
Maria. She was charged with the personal 
custody of a little sister, quite old enough to 
toddle into the gutter ; and the little one 
was mightily entertained by the show. 
Presently she also was moved to join the 
dance, and with laughing eyes tottered from 
side to side as she saw her elders do. Her 
powers seemed to beget feelings of envy in 
the bosom of a still younger neighbour, who 
could indeed stand and walk, but in moments 
of strong excitement relapsed without warn- 
ing into a primitive crawl. In this position 
it went in some peril. For Maria and her 
partner quickening their pace with the organ, 
twisted and turned with wondrous agility, 
their pigtails bobbing upon their backs. 
The sex had the field practically to themselves, 
save that a bullet-headed boy of five hopped 
industriously from foot to foot in chimsy 
imitation of the girls. 

There were few who stopped to look. 
The driver of a passing van smiled benignly 
on the dance. ‘The loiterer at the bookstall 
cast now and then a glance at the group; 
and the seller of haddocks clamorously 
pointed out the merits of his fish to a house- 
wife who stopped on the edge of the circle. 
But it could not last for ever. The chief 
musician ground affably on, pouching the 
infrequent penny with becoming nods and 
smiles. The children hopped and twirled 
unwearied. The baby crowed aloud, and in 
every unwatched moment scrambled across 
the pavement. And then the end came. 

There was a constable at hand. Once 
already he had passed by on the other side, 
with a far-off look in his eyes, as of one 
moving in a land where pianc-organs and 
street obstructions were not. But now he 
was alert, a slave to duty. Even as he drew 
near, he waved a menacing glove to the 
man that piped. The music stopped; a 
last tributary penny tinkled on the pavement ; 
Maria and her rival came breathless to a 
standstill ; the baby raised a wail of protest. 
Then with a flourish of his hat our piper 
placed himself within the shafts, and we of 
the spectators melted away. 

Perhaps it is not well that in this imper- 
fect world the city should be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof. But, 
until there are more playgrounds, in the 
streets they must play if they are to fecl at 
all the light heart of childhood. 
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“The children hopped and twirled unwearied ” 
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REST FROM FEAR 


By rHE Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 


‘The Lord shall give thee rest from thy fear, and 
from the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to 
serve. '’—Isaiah xiv. 3. 


HIS section of the Book of Isaiah, 
the Burden of Babylon, is a 
prophecy of the Exile, coming 
with comfort and good cheer to 
the heart of the broken nation. The doom 
shifts from Jerusalem to Babylon. And for 
Israel, their redemption draws nigh—and, 
meanwhile, they are saved by hope. God’s 
great purpose for them will again appear. 
It speaks of deliverance, first of all from the 
outward lot of oppression, and also from the 
inward grief and despair. This spiritual 
part of the deliverance is meant to begin at 
once. It is an anodyne from present pain. 
The dawning of the hope brings instant 
relief. They need not wait till God fulfils 
His promise. The very faith in that fulfil-, 
ment lifts the cloud from their hearts. To 
believe that God will give them rest from 
their hard bondage, at once lightens the 
bondage. If the Prophet can make them 
against hope believe in hope, the pressure 
on their souls will slacken immediately. 
What the exiles needed supremely was de- 
liverance from despair, rest from the fears 
that oppressed them; and faith in God’s 
loving purpose would give them that at once, 
even in the midst of their hard bondage 
wherein they were made to serve. Faith is 
the ground of hope. “ Faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” This is the application we may 
bring near to our modern life from this sweet 
promise in the Burden of Babylon. 


Life is never without its hard bondage 
wherein men are made to serve, the bondage 
of an untoward lot as in the case of exiles, 
or the bondage of soul in one of its many 
forms—sorrow, fear, doubt, habit, sin. All 
progress is emancipation. All advance is 
towards freedom. ‘Reform is nothing if it 
does not mean liberty. God’s work means 
always and everywhere the loosing of bonds 
and setting the captives free. This is true 
physically and politically, as well as_spirit- 
ually. It is the former because it is the 


latter. Christ will yet set all prisoners free, 
will yet break all oppression and injustice 
and cruelty ; but He can set them free even 
in their prison. He emancipates from the 
terrorism of the material, from the slavery of 
sin, and sets the soul in the glorious liberty 
of sons of God. The man whom Christ 
sets free can henceforth and for ever be 
bondsman to none but his Master. “If the 
Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

The greatest obstacle in the way of that 
spiritual freedom has been fear. The bond- 
age of fear has been the weariest slavery of 
the race. It has its roots no doubt in sin. 
Fear entered Eden when sin entered. ‘ They 
heard the voice of the Lord God and Adam 
and his wife hid themselves. And the Lord 
God called unto Adam and said, Where 
art thou? And he said, I heard Thy 
voice in the garden, and J was afraid.” 
Fear has gripped man and held him in 
spiritual tyranny. Men have been afraid of 
life and of death; afraid of to-day and to- 
morrow ; afraid of the living and the dead ; 
afraid of man and of God; afraid of every- 
thing and of nothing. The primitive instinct 
of dread, so forcibly described by Kipling, 
has its abode still in life. 


‘* Through the Jungle very softly flits a shadow and a 
sigh— 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear ! 
Very softly down the glade runs a waiting, watching 
shade, 
And the whisper spreads and widens, far and near ; 
And the sweat is on thy brow, for he passes even now— 
He is Fear, O Little Hunter, he is Fear!” 


Society has been cemented by fear. Re- 
ligion has been coloured by it. The race 
has been hag-ridden by it. The two great 
forces of the world, which have built up 
history, our social institutions, and life itself, 
have been fear and love : fear, the offspring of 
the spirit of evil, and love, the effluence of 
God. These have ever striven for the 
mastery—and strive. 

We say that the spread of education has 
killed fear. We point to superstitions, the 
dread of unknown powers, the terror of the 
unseen, which have been mitigated, if not 
destroyed, by knowledge. There is truth in 
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this, and true knowledge is of God ; for God 
is light and in Him is no darkness at all. 
But it is not true that fear is dead, or that 
mere knowledge ever can give it its quietus. 
Knowledge can only glean in the fields after 
the reapers. The mind of man can only 
set in terms of reason what the soul of man 
has discovered. Superstition is killed not 
by reason but by faith. A false religion is 
displaced not, by criticism but by a true 
religion. And it is not true, as a matter of 
fact, that fear has ceased to be a bondage to 
men. ‘To think so a man must be ignorant 
of life, must have had his eyes shut to the 
hunted look on human faces. ‘To think so 
he must have never faced the spectres of his 
own mind, the troubles of his own brain. 
Black Care still rides behind the horseman. 
Fear lurks in the bottom of our hearts. 
There is ever a death’s-head at the world’s 
feast. Wenolonger tremble at mystery, and 
bow before idols which represent the dreaded 
forces of Nature. But have we solved the 
mystery? Has knowledge robbed life and 
destiny of their unknown elements? Philo- 
sophy may conquer the fear of death, but 
there is left still the fear of .ife. A spurious 
peace can be got from forgetfulness of the 
problems of life, by shutting the eyes, by 
hiding despair from oneself, or by hopeless 
acquiescence in the sordidness of existence. 
That sort of peace could always be got in that 
way. Life has still its appalling changes, its 
uncertainties. Men can still be mastered by 
an unspoken dread. Are there no misgiv- 
ings in men’s minds, no heart-sinkings about 
the future, no distrust of self, never an 
apprehension of evil, never a shiver at the 
possible? I speak not of the fear of death, 
though that must always be our portion. 
For the love of life is natural, and therefore 
the fear of death is natural. It is only 
when the spirit is broken, when nerve is 
lost, when body or mind or heart is diseased, 
that death can seem a gain. And if in our 
modern world-weariness there is a school 
with their morbid high-priests of literature 
and art, who worship at the shrine of death 
and speak of it affectedly as our gentle 
mother—even that is but another proof of 
heart-sickness and the fear of life. Doubt is 
the disease of thought, and is twin sister of 
fear. We may lay all the ghosts we can, 
and, whistling to keep our courage up, go 
boldly to prove that there is nothing but 


shadows to frighten us. But the ghosts 
will not be laid. The wraith of the White 
Lady rises at the well. Fear clings to life, 
elusive as the mist on the mountains. 

And even when fear for self is beaten back 
from the gates, there remains for every true 
man fear of self. When we stop to think 
and look back on the past we can be afraid 
of our own base impulses and cravings. We 
can be afraid of our own weakness. It may 
be a wholesome fear, and be to us the mother 
of safety, as Burke called it. It may be one 
of the hounds of heaven to drive us from 
the wilderness into the fold. 

And further, if self can be forgotten alto- 
gether, as it can be, there is fear for others in 
our hearts. Perfect love casts out fear, and 
even our imperfect human love casts out fear 
of the loved, but not always fear for them. 
There are noble forms of fear that seem al- 
most born of love itself. Job is depicted in 
all his happiness and prosperity rising up 
early in the morning to pray and make offer- 
ings for his sons and daughters ; for Job said, 
“Tt may be that my sons have sinned and 
cursed God in their hearts.” And when the 
blow fell, he knew that he had been dreading 
something like this all his life. ‘The thing 
which I greatly feared is come upon me.” 

There are also fears of the future on a 
larger scale, fears which find voice in our 
books to-day about the forces at work in 
society, with their possible social changes, the 
common timidity which looks with shrinking 
on new and untried paths. We speak glibly 
of this as a transition period. We even be- 
lieve that conditions more true and just may 
emerge, but everywhere we find men dread- 
ing the plunge, the passage through the cloud. 
Life is open to fear on every side. Some- 
where or other it can grip us by the throat, 
if not at this turn of the road, at the next 
possibly. Fear is the sign of evil in the 
world. We have all to fight it sooner or 
later in some form or other. Life is so often 
lived under a grey sky and on a sodden earth. 
The weight of to-morrow burdens to-day. 
Is there not need now as ever for the blessed 
promise, ‘* The Lord shall give thee rest from 
thy fear” ? 


If the cause of our modern sickness of 
heart is doubt—doubt of self, of life, of God— 
the cure for it is faith. The owls and bats 
and dark night-birds that hoot in our ears, 
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are driven from us by one stroke of the 
flashing sword of the rising sun. If we 
realise that God’s love is the heart of the 
universe and the centre of life, fear of all 
kind must depart. We walk serenely in 
the light of that love. If we accept that 
love, if we apply it to our every need, if we 
breathe in it, live in it, where is there room 
for fear? Want of faith in God means want 
of faith in human destiny. ‘To be without 
God is to be without hope; for the world 
becomes a riddle and life a terror. Faith in 
the moral order of the world, in the protecting 
love of the Father, saves from despondency. 
In God there is no room for fear and no 
place for care. Living in the filial relation- 
ship with God in which Christ lived, we are 
emancipated. 

Christ’s gospel is the gospel of the grace 
of God, good news of great joy to the 
sorrowful, glad tidings to the sinful and fear- 
ful. “Fear not” was a word often on His 
lips. He comes to-day, as then, to bring 
men to God. He comes bringing God with 
Him. He comes over life’s broken waters, 
making a great calm. ‘It is I, be not afraid.” 
A touch of His hand quietens the fevered 
pulse. A look of His eyes brings peace. 
A smile of His lips illumines the world. 
Christ’s very presence in the world is a 
message of courage. Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? Look up to the bright 
light that is in the clouds. You are not un- 


regarded. Be of good cheer. Life has a 
meaning. God has a purpose with you in 


your struggle, and patience and service. It 
is a purpose of love. ‘To live in the light of 
that is to have rest from anxiety for self, and 
from fear of others. ‘The Lord is on my 
side, I will not fear. What can man do unto 
me?” It saves also from the fear of sin 


and its power. Love’s redemption will 
snatch you from the very jaws of the dragon. 
Courage! Take heart of grace! “Sin 
shall zof have dominion over you.” Christ 
transmutes fear into faith. Faith grips the 
quiver of trembling flesh with a strong hand. 
The true fear of the Lord kills all other fear, 
even the fear of self. 

Even love’s fear is swallowed up by the 
higher love. ‘There is no room for fear in 
that love with which Christ loved us. ‘The 
cloud which hovers over our imperfect human 
love withers in the sunshine of God’s perfect 
love. We need not fear for the world and 
grow craven over impending changes ; for it 
is God’s world and is the scene of His re- 
demptive work. Nor need we fear for the 
Church, for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness and peace. It is not for us to tremble 
for the ark of God. ‘Truth is inviolable. 
Love is invincible. God’s will shall be done 
on earth. His kingdom shall come—oppose 
it who dare! Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom. We need back again in our midst the 
regal days of faith. Lift up your face with 
its stain of tears and believe. Courage! 
Faith shall live—fear and all the dragon 
brood shall die. ‘Take up the burden of 
your life again for another year of service, 
with comfort in your heart, and let Christ’s 
place rule within. Abiding in Him, He shall 
give thee rest from thy fear. 


‘** He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. ‘Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day, nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.” 


THE NEW DAY 


Ou, happy was the thought of those 
Who reckoned by the setting sun 
Not finished days, but days begun— 

Hushed days begun with starred repose! 


Wise had it been that mode to keep— 
To say that death, like sunset, brings 
A source and not an end of things, 


A new day opening with a sleep. 


G. W. Woop. 
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“THE GUIDE 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 








OF MY 


WITH THE CHILDREN 


YOUTH” 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST SUNDAY 
Opening Hymn : “I am young and I am foolish” 
Lesson : Matthew v. 43-48 


Text : “ Honour thy father and thy mother that thy days 
may be long” 


N this first Sunday of a New Year 
I want you to think of a child’s 
first and best religious duty. It 
is a very common, homely thing. 
No one need be very learned to know what 
the duty is, nor very old to do it. The 
smallest little life in white socks and ancle- 
strap shoes, with chubby, tiny hands and 
little prattling tongue, may perform it splen- 
didly. In nurseries it is generally looked upon 
with favour; in schoolrooms with almost 
the same favour, not quite, perhaps ; and in 
playgrounds, perhaps, with only a little less. 
Stil—I am sorry to think it—there are 
children, just a few, here and there who 
don’t like it, and encourage one another not 
to do it because they have a little innocent 
bit of nonsense in their young heads which 
wants getting kindly and gently out of them. 
And if it is not got out it will lead its little 
possessors astray. So I am going to try to 
get it out of them, or when they get older, 
and they are twenty-one, say—if ever they 
live so long as to be twenty-one—they will 
be very frightful and miserable creatures, I 
fear. 


And what is it, pray, this foolishness of 


theirs? Well, must I tell you? I don’t 
like telling tales, but if I must tell, well, it is 
that they don’t like obeying their parents. 
Obedience to its parents is God’s first 
religion for a child, because God wants 
children to be so happy and live so long. 
So He has given them those big people to 
look after, to care for, to think for them. 
It is just because He wants to give to childish 
weakness and ignorance all the benefits of 
grown-up strength and knowledge and ex- 
perience of what is good and safe for them, 
and what will keep them alive and blessed 
for many years, that He says—no, He 
pleads and commands —*Children obey your 
parents.” 


“You must never touch. that gun, 
Norman,” said a mother to her little son, 
as she, passing through the coachman’s 
room by the stables with him, saw a gun 
reared up in a corner, and learnt that it was 
kept there loaded to shoot stoats which came 
about the hen-house to kill the fowls. 

Norman was a good, honest boy, and had 
no intention of disobeying the command. 
But one day going through the same room 
with a companion, without thought, without 
much knowledge of a gun, and with a little 
too much desire to show to his friend how 
clever and grand he was, he took up the 
gun and pointed it from his small shoulder. 
Nothing could have been more innocent. 
It was a great thing for the boy to seem to 
be somebody to his visitor. ‘To crown his 
large display he pointed the gun at his 
companion and pulled the trigger. Then 
he put the gun down, and proceeded on his 
round with his friend. 

Little had he thought that the gun was 
charged with powder and shot enough to 
have shot his little friend dead on the spot. 
There happened to be no cap on the nipple 
of the gun, so it did not fire, and Norman 
did not kill his companion. 

When he heard how narrow had _ been his 
escape from the most horrible act he could 
have committed, he burst into bitter tears. 
His kind, young heart would have never for- 
given itself, but that would have availed 
nothing towards undoing the miserable deed. 
The victim of it would never have lived in 
the world again. 

You see how children find around them 
powers, powers for good and for evil, which 
they do not understand how wisely and 
rightly and safely to employ. They need 
that some loving, knowing, and patient friend 
should direct them. 

Such a director is a_ kind father, and 
such is a kind mother. God has put as 
much good into their souls, in their children’s 
behalf, as He could cram into them. He put 
it into the first parents, and He has put it 
into parents ever since. 
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Norman was as good and honest a boy as 
lived. It was his love of a tiny bit of that 
sort of soldierly swagger which so many boys 
love, which made him for the moment blind 
to his mother’s command. 

Children do not need to be wicked to do 
great mischief both to others and to them- 
selves. It is because they are yet ignorant 
of so many hundreds of things, and have so 
very much to learn of the changes and 
chances of life, that God sends all little folks 
into the world with parents, who have learnt 
it all, bound heart and soul to them. They 
are given to think for them, care for them, 
protect, and preserve them. 

When we listen to the voice of a loving 
parent, we listen to the voice of our Guardian 
Angel. Heaven speaks to us by father and 
mother. So it is your religion, it is your 
duty to the good God who careth for you 
to give obedience to them. 

When children, all and always, obey their 
parents, life will have such a blessedness, 
such a length, and such a glory as the world 
has yet never seen. 

When you are obeying your parents, you 
are making God the guide of your youth. 
You are worshipping Him who is the chil- 
dren’s Wisdom, the children’s Love. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘“ Unfold thy banners, God of Love” 
Lesson : Matthew vii. 7-11 


Text : ‘‘ Followers of God as dear children” 


I HAVE shown you that children have powers 
which they are too young and ignorant of 
themselves to know how to direct. Now let 
me show you how they have, also, /iberties, 
which, if left to the little bit of wisdom in their 
own tiny heads, they may make themselves 
very miserable with, and other people very 
miserable too. 

There is an innocent audacity in children 
which is very like the audacity of a canary 
I knew and loved, which made a wonderful 
adventure into the great world around it. I 
will tell you the canary story, and you will 
see where the likeness comes in. 

It was the gladdest of little creatures that 
ever sang in a cage. Its cage was sweet and 
large, with a daily cleaning of its floor, which 
was sprinkled with fair, white, glistening sand. 
It had all that canary’s heart could wish. 
Its little owners, who gladly did all the storing 


of its feeding-glasses with seed and water, 
and were little housemaids to its dwelling, 
worshipped the very wood of the perches to 
which its little dainty feet clung as it sang 
and sang, as if it would sing its heart away. 
Its shapely little figure thrilled with wanton, 
frolicsome delight until the evening set in, 
and then after softly twittering a little, as if 
saying a bird’s evening hymn to itself, it 
tucked one leg up in amongst the feathers 
under one wing, and tucked its head in 
amongst the feathers under the other wing, 
and went to bed until the morning. Never 
was little creature more greatly loved, never 
more truly happy. 

But it had thoughts in its little head far 
beyond what were good and safe for it to 
have. Many a glance had it stolen through 
the wires of its cage and the window-panes 
out at the lawn and the trees, and up to the 
measureless, cloud-swept, wind-swept sky, and 
one day, when chances favoured it, it took 
a little excursion on its own account, out 
amongst them all, and, poor little soul! a 
pitiful experience it had. 

It was in the month of February, in the 
afternoon, when the cage-door happened to 
have been left open. Out it stepped into 
the room. It had been there before; but 
this time the room-window chanced to be 
open, and, alas !—curious to know what out- 
door life might be—it hopped out of the 
room into the open air, and, having poked 
about the garden awhile, it flew up into 
one of the big trees it had often seen, but 
had never before visited; and, perching 
on its topmost branch, it sang with all its 
heart. 

How grand it was to be up in the sun- 
shine on a tree-top! It was so free, so 
fresh, so fair. So thought the delighted 
little singer. 

But very different were the thoughts of 
its little lovers down below. Great was the 
commotion in the house when it was dis- 
covered that Dick had gone! 

It was not long before the eager searchers 
made out the whereabouts of the happy, silly, 
little truant. Once they were in the garden, 
the spot where the song came from soon 
betrayed the singer to the alarmed little 
hearts on the lawn. ‘They saw it. Long 
did they coax and coax it with their soft 
pleading “ Dicky, Dicky!” but Dicky made 
no signs of return. 
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At last the trilling up in the tree-top 
ceased, for the sun was setting. And the 
kind little voices on the lawn below ceased 
too ; and, very sad, they went indoors. They 
had no hope now of ever seeing their little 
friend again, except, perhaps, in the morn- 
ing—a poor, little, dead thing on the lawn. 
For it was winter; nights were long and 
cold, and only one single degree of frost 
would kill a canary. How dreadful! No 
dicky in the cage, only in a tiny grave in 
the garden! How unutterably dreadful it 
seemed. Kneeling that night at their bed- 
time prayer, the little folks of the house very 
devoutly commended their poor pet to God’s 
kindest care, and then fell into a sad, un- 
restful sleep. 

The morning came, and with it the stir 
of life in the little folks’ room was earlier 
and more vigorous than usual. The name- 
less dread upon their hearts had awoke 
them. A quick dressing, and then a rush 
to the stairs, and the door and the lawn. 
Once on the lawn, “Dick, Dick,” they 
timidly cried. But no twitter, for answer, 
came. A careful search was made on the 
grass under the tree, but no little body was 
found. Then a sudden light of great thank- 
fulness:gleamed in their eyes, as if the sun- 
beams, too, had come earlier and brighter 
than usual that morning. There was no 
dead Dick on the lawn! nor had there been 
any frost! Wonderfully bewildered and glad, 
they dashed back to the house, and upstairs 
to their parents’ room with the breathless 
news, “ There has been no frost, no frost!” 

The happy, anxious little souls thought 
that Dicky would now be sure to come 
back. 

And come back he did. ‘“He’s on the 
study window-sill!” exclaimed the house- 
maid. The study window was open, and 
opposite the opening on the sill there stood 
Dicky. 

What intelligence! what faithfulness! O, 
the darling! thrilled the children’s hearts 
and limbs. They had to be restrained from 
dashing off to welcome their returned run- 
away. 

And, oh what joy! At length the cage 
again possessed its little tenant, and the 
children were all boundlessly happy. 

But poor Dick! his feathers were all wet 
and draggled, and he looked low-spirited 
and miserable. All his pretty, saucy, dainty 


ways had gone. He sat silent and gloomy 
on his perch. In the night of that little 
adventure of his, he had probably passed the 
most troubled hours of his sunny little life. 
If birds can shed tears, he must have shed 
them then. In his fancy for outdoors, he 
had not dreamed that the winds blew cold 
out of doors, and the sky shed heavy, wetting 
dews in the night. When he went away from 
his snug little home, out through the window, 
he had little idea that he would have to 
come back to it if he was to have any break- 
fast, and he had never known what it was to 
be without one. He had seen the sparrows 
go in and out of the eaves, and flutter about 
on the grass, and to his little, ignorant head, 
it seemed all sovery nice. He did not at all 
know that he could not live like the sparrows. 
But, poor little fellow, he knew it now. 
The anxious hours of that cold, damp night 
out of doors, told him that the life he lived 
inside a cage and a glazed window, in the 
personal constant care and love of those 
little folks who laboured so wisely and 
earnestly for him, was far more worth living 
than the life which he had so sadly tasted in 
the freedom of the air and trees. He pro- 
bably never any more thought longingly of 
life in the garden. 

By this adventure, so childlike is it, you 
may learn that your very innocent, simple, 
and even natural desires, may, after all, be 
very foolish, very dangerous, and even fatal. 

Like the canaries, children in their home- 
cages have given to them loving caretakers, 
who feed them and keep them from all evil, 
and are filled and haunted with desires for 
their good, their safety, and long life, as well 
as for their happiness. These child lovers 
and guardians we should never grieve, but 
care for them as they care for us, and obey 
them, and make them, too, happy. 


THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘ Childhood's Lord! on this thy day’ 
Lesson : Matthew vi. 26-32 


Text : ‘‘ Be not faithless but believing ” 


Now let me show you that children have 
needs which they cannot themselves supply. 
I don’t mean by this that your father has to 
earn money to keep you in food and clothes 
and to give you education. You need 
pain sometimes. Pain nobody likes; yet 
there are pains which bring health, which 
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save life, which fill those who suffer them 
when they have done all they were needed 
to do with ecstacy and delight, and answer 
the best prayers of those who inflict them. 

Children don’t understand how love can 
inflict pain, so they resent it and struggle 
against it, unmoved by pleadings. But 
loving parents have to be unmoved, too. 
They have to seem, only to seem, but very 
clearly to seem, hard, though they feel their 
eyes wet, and their heart swells as if it would 
burst. Father and mother’s love is never 
such deep, heavenly, God-like love as when 
it inflicts needful pain. 

You shall see what I mean by a story of a 
tiger, for in many ways young children are 
like delightful animals. 

In the Zoological Gardens, Dublin, there 
was once a tiger with an injured paw. By 
accident, one of the claws—that is the nails 
of the foot—had got bent, and after that, as 
it grew, it grew into the paw. The tiger 
limped about on its hot, swollen limb, and 
was in pain. What is called gangrene was 
threatened. This must be stopped, or the 
tiger’s life would be destroyed, and to stop it 
the claw must be removed. 

The tiger itself was innocent of all know- 
ledge of the dangers of gangrene. And 
there was no way of imparting to its poor 
animal head the knowledge, or, if that could 
have been imparted, of making it believe in 
the one and only way to cure it. 

Somebody must think for it and act for it. 
The name of the man who did this for the 
tiger was Dr. Haughton, and he had to be 
exceedingly clever and brave. He had a 
net made, which was thrown over the body 
of the tiger in its cage. Then by ropes the net 
was drawn so as to close over its body like a 
bag. When it was within the net, four men 
drew the heavy body up to the front of the 
cage where the iron bars were. 

The tiger, infuriated by the indignity of 
such treatment, struggled and roared, and 
inch by inch resisted the dragging men. It 
placed its feet (which were free of the net) 
upon the cage floor, sitting on the floor to 
gain power. At length it was full up with 
the bars of the cage, with its two front paws 
pushed through the space between the floor 
of the cage and the level iron bar which 
went from side to side of the cage, from 
which sprang the upright bars that went to 
the top of the cage. The ropes of the net 


made firm, the four men now seized the 
wounded paw, and the doctor, with a 
knife, cut out the diseased claw from the 
paw. 

The helpless tiger was terrible to behold. 
It struggled, and raged, and snarled, and 
howled, and made as if, could it break 
those bars, it would rend its tormentors. 
In the other half of the huge cage, divided 
off by iron bars, the tiger’s mate roared, and 
flung herself violently against the bars to 
break through and rescue her shamefully- 
treated mate. 

The scene was anxious, unnerving, and 
terrible; but, through it all, the doctor 
vigorously pursued his kind mission, cut out 
the claw, applied to the bleeding wound he 
had made, soft, healing salves, and bound up 
the paw with bandages. The imprisoning 
net was then loosed, the tiger freed, and in 
a few days the pain, and also the danger 
of his injured paw, was gone. 

The tiger, thinking that the doctor came 
to hurt him, would, but for the net and the 
bars, have in its own majestic way made a 
speedy end of him. It neither knew nor 
cared in the least whether he had a kind 
motive or not. It knew that it was being 
made miserable, and it would have none 
of it. 

But in after weeks, when the doctor came 
to look through the bars of the cage to see 
how his patient was getting on, and for years 
after, the big, handsome brute purred and 
murmured so gently as if full of gratitude 
and saying, “I am sorry for the anger I 
showed. It was such a mistake—I want to 
thank you so much for what you have done.” 

When the tiger knew all, knew the end as 
well as the beginning of the affair, he and 
the doctor thought very much alike. 

We cannot expect mere animals to have 
faith in good friends, but we can expect 
children to have faith in good parents. <A 
child can never be to itself anything so wise 
and so good as its parents are to it. 

So, from the beginning, parents have gone 
on doing what love in their hearts and 
knowledge in their mind tells them is best 
to be done for their children, yielding 
neither to the anger nor the tears which 
would have hindered them from doing it. 

After all, faith in a good parent’s love and 
wisdom is but faith in God. It is a child’s 
first religion. 
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“THE GUIDE OF MY YOUTH” 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Come again the Day of Rest” 
Lesson : Matthew vii. 21-27 


Text ; ‘‘ Children, obey your parents" 


UNDER the will of God, a child’s life has to 
go on and expand into the many dufies of 
an adult. 

But a child does not ever appear in the 
world with a’ fitness for any one of those 
duties. If it is to take its place in the world, 
and to be completely useful and happy in it 
(and there is no happiness for us save by 
usefulness), it has to be trained and educated. 
Yet the merry little soul has no ability to 
train and educate itself. So God has pro- 
vided it with parents to see after it. It may 
be nimble as a mouse, happy as a bird, and 
innocent and honest as the day, yet has it 
no experience of the great world, nor any 
knowledge of what life in the world will 
demand of it. 

So, happily for it, those who do know have 
charge of it, and God has bidden them to 
do their best for it, so that ignorant and 
helpless as it is, it shall not be badly off. 
That is the way in which God is the guide of 
our youth. And some dear, silly, little 
children are sorry, some indeed are angry, 
for the result. 

Very much do they like the joys that 
spring up in play, but they don’t like school. 
Sweets are delightful, but lessons, these they 
find unlikable and irksome. If their future 
was all games, and business was all cramming 
their stomachs with bon-bons, such feelings 
would not at all matter; but the future is so 
much besides games and sweets. When one 
has done one’s duty, and is tired by doing 
it, it is all very well to get off to a game at 
marbles and cricket, to skipping-rope and 
battle-door, or to rambles in the woods and 
the fields. 

But grown-ups must do head and hand 
duties, and children have to grow up fitted 
to do them. 

I have before me a letter from a girl who 
protested and pleaded and cried because 
she had to go toa school. But her loving 
friends had to push aside her protests and 
pleadings and tears, and to insist on her 
going. They could by no means allow her 
present pain to blind them to her future 


good. “You were quite right,” the letter 
says, “I am very happy.” Her friends had 
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seen beyond her dislikes and troubles. They 
had looked to the end, and seen how she 
herself must, when she knew all, approve 
what they did. 

If children had only wings, and could fly 
and look far ahead of their young years, 
how would they now approve their being 
made by their lovers to do the things they do 
not like to do. But they cannot have wings ; 
so, they cannot have the knowledge for a 
long time. ‘That it may not matter, then, 
whether they know or not, they are expected 
to have faith. 

It is good fora child to have faith ; faith in 
those whom the good and wise God has ap- 
pointed to be their guardians. Those children 
who, in their foolish little innocence “ don’t 
want to,” who make themselves miserable 
because they are “made to,” know what 
it is to lack faith. ‘They know it in their 
anxieties and bothers and _ wretchedness. 
Faith in its parents is everything to a child’s 
happiness. 

While children are under their parents’ 
roof by faith they please God. When they 
grow up to go into the open air to be alone, 
to be away at school, or at business, by the 
same faith they please God. Much of such 
restlessness and misery of their youth as 
there is at school and in business is the 
result of want of faith in parents. Faith in 
parents is a light which lights and gladdens 
the whole path of life to life’s end. 

Yet to some children nothing seems easier, 
nothing wiser than to go through life their 
own guardians. Parents are all very well 
to earn their food for them, and their 
clothes, and to keep up the roof which 
shelters them from the rain and the cold 
and provide them with fireside and_ bed, 
but it would be very much nicer if their 
parents’ work would stop there and let 
children follow their own sweet will. Poor 
little things! they only need to have foolish 
parents who give way to this innocent non- 
sense of theirs to, in the end, come to a very 
different view. They are so young and 
know so little. 

Most children are born to love and trust 
their parents, and well would it be if all 
children loved and trusted them, too. 

God knows what is best for children, and 
He says to them all, of His love He pleads 
with them all, “Children, obey your 
parents.” me 
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FIFTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘O happy pair of Nazareth 
Lesson ; Luke i. 76-80. 


Text: ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” 


BesipEs having needs and powers and liber- 
ties for this world, children go out from 
their cradles to serve in a heavenly kingdom, 
and to prepare for what eye hath not seen, 
the better world God has prepared for them. 

Their parents have to see to it that they 
are trained so thet the world they have to 
go through shall not hurt them, body or 
soul. 

Every danger and difficulty of life the 
child Jesus once faced, and He was subject 
to His parents. He left all children an ex- 
ample, and for that matter His example has 
a lesson for parents too; and for twenty cen- 
turies children and parents have followed 
the example, and learnt the lesson. 

Merry of heart, and full of zest in games, 
and serious in lessons in the dawn of life, 
the kindly eyes of little children have to 
look at their parents as the image of the in- 
visible God; they can have no other half so 
good. Somebody else besides your father 
and mother is caring for you in their fond 
constant care, Somebody else besides them 
is providing your daily bread and clothes. 
Somebody else besides them has for you a 
loving home. Somebody else longing for 
your good asks for your obedience. Some 
other mind thinks, some other heart burns, 
some other eyes take the far look on your 
behalf—of those other mind and heart and 
eyes our parents are the picture. 

Parents tenderly wipe your tears away ; 
that other being seeks to bring you toa land 
where there is no more crying. Parents 
anxiously watch and tend you when you are 
sick ; that other being would bring you to a 
land where there is no more sickness. Your 
brief earthly life is the first care of your 
father and mother; of that other being your 
life eternal is the first care. All this is the 
work of the good being, the wise friend, we 
call God. 

In honouring father and mother, you are 
honouring Him of whom they are but the 
good gift, the messengers. Honour them 
with your obedience, your love, your faith, 
and you will enjoy life below, and fit your- 
self to enjoy life above. 

Disobedience to parents, distrust of parents 


—these are follies which no child practises 
but to its own hurt now, and some day to its 
own deep regret. 

You saw the tiger I told you of, netted 
in its cage, biting, struggling and furious, 
squeezed to the bars of its cage. That is 
folly. It is not wisdom, though it is strength ; 
it is not reason, though it is natural to an 
ignorant tiger, which sees only now, and cares 
only for its feelings now. He howled and 
roared to get his limbs set free, and to be 
let alone. 

Now, pitiable though such conduct is, it 
might be fairly expected of a wild beast 
towards men, wise and loving though they 
were. Naturally it liked the food and the 
titbits it got from men, but it had not 
the sense to understand that those who gave 
it meat were not likely to do anything to it 
to hurt it for their pleasure. The tiger was 
not bad, it was hardly foolish. You could 
not expect anything better from it. 

But children in a family have reason and 
talent and human instinct, and should be 
more sensible and clever than a wild beast 
in a cage. 

A poor yellow-striped tiger, in his cage, 
even with those eyes of his under his shaggy 
brows, only looks out of his bars, and sees the 
skies and the sun and the greenery by day and 
the moon and stars by night. ‘That is all he 
can see. Heaven to the tiger is a dome now 
of blue, now of black. But toa child it is 
the dwelling-place of God and millions of 
happy men and women and children. Chil- 
dren are of the kingdom of heaven, and it 
was the God of heaven who gave them their 
parents, and children can have faith. 

You saw, too, the tiger at length, with its 
paw healed, all well and free from pain, purr- 
ing and murmuring in its grateful way as the 
doctor looked at it through its bars, stand- 
ing there where he had stood when he used 
the knife. It understood now. 

And when the bright, little folks pass away 
—be it as children or as grown-up men and 
women—into the heaven to which they 
belong, they will find how good and pleasant 
it has been to believe in their parents, to 
indeed worship them, and that by so doing 
they were trusting in and worshipping the 
God who, of his great care and love, gave 
parents to be the guide of their youth. 

We are all dealing with God, just as we deal 
with the parents God has given us, 
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N compliance with the wishes expressed 
by our correspondents, we have decided 
to modify the present system of our com- 
petitions. As it has been represented 

to us that the usefulness and interest of this 
department might be much increased were 
older competitors admitted, we shall in future 
(beginning with the March number) have a 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL IRRESPECTIVE 
oF AGE. 


Two prizes are offered ; First, books of the 
published price of £1; Second, books of 
the published price of 1os. 

Contributions, which must in all cases be 
original, are not to exceed 400 words, should 
be written on one side of the paper, and 
should bear the name and address of the 
author. ‘The editor, whose decision shall be 
final, shall have the right to insert in the 
magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. It would 
help the editor if competitors would mark 
their envelopes in the corner, “ Senior Com- 
petition.” 


SENIOR COMPETITION FOR MARCH 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN ¥ANUARY 20 


First and second prizes (as above) for the best Outline 
of a Sunday School Lesson, 


The existing competition open only to 
those under seventeen yeurs of age will be 
continued under the name of the “ Junior 
Competition.” There will, as heretofore, be 
two prizes—First, books of the published 
price of ros., and Second, books of the 
published price of 5s. ‘The conditions will 
in other respects remain unchanged. 


FUNIOR COMPETITION FOR MARCH 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN ¥ANUARY 20 
First and second prizes (as above) for the best prose 
paper of 250 words, or for the best poem of 20 lines 
on Hebrews xiti. 2; ‘* Thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” 


Both in prose and verse, the competitions 
for the present month fall below the mark 
reached last year. The first prize in prose 


is awarded in spite of, and not on account of, 
the winner’s mistaken endeavour to imitate 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


We must all be con- 
tent to be ourselves, and to express ourselves 


the manner of Carlyle. 


in our own way. To copy the tricks of 
phrase and mannerisms of any writer, how- 
ever distinguished, is the least likely method 
of acquiring a good individual style. And 
of all styles, Carlyle’s, it may safely be said, 
is the one not to be copied. Happily we 
have here sufficient insight and faculty of 
realisation to counterbalance the demerits of 
expression. 


FIRST PRIZE— 


A WOMAN’S LOVING SERVICE TO 
CHRIST. 

HUusHED is every voice at Simon’s table. 
Silent are our learned scribes and righteous 
Pharisees assembled there. They speak not. 
Unusual stillness, for which, however, expla- 
nation may be offered. Observest thou in 
their midst that noble Guest? On Him all 
eyes are turned; curiously, not without vague 
awe. It is Jesus—this new Teacher that 
hath arisen—a man, with the people popular 
enough, but of whom the rulers thereof 
approve not. Pensive He reclines there, 
bare-footed, and men look on Him abashed : 
can but ponder speculatively ; debating in 
their minds whether of a truth He be pro- 
phet or impostor. 

As they thus cogitate, behold a woman 
doth approach Him. Slight murmur arises, 
as of astonishment, nay, disgust. Knowest 
thou not, O Jesus, that she is a Sinner? 
He would appear to be unaware of it. Mark 
the woman well. She is a child of Sorrow. 
Stands weeping. Nay, the tear-drops fall, 
irrepressible, upon His feet. But hastily, 
with her long, dishevelled tresses, she wipeth 
them away. As if unable to subdue the in- 
tense feeling of her soul, she doth cover the 
feet with passionate kisses. Which done, 
anointeth them with certain cooling, fragrant, 
ointment, and would fain continue this ser- 
vice until He should stop her. 

Extraordinary scene, moving enough. 
Whereby do not onlooking Pharisees gather 
conclusive evidence that this Jesus is no 
prophet? For, verily, He looketh on her 
with compassion, O, thrice happy woman! 
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What mysterious impulse is it prompts thee 
to perform this loving, not unhumiliating act ? 
Dost thou then, in very truth, recognise in 
Him the Greatest in the widespread universe 
of God? What if, for the rest of thy hither- 
to wretched life, thou hast yet many a sneer 
and hardship to endure? Henceforth art 
thou everlastingly blessed. Go in peace, thy 
sins be forgiven thee ! 


J. CRILLY 
(16 years), 
Upper Clapton, London, N.E, 


SECOND PRIZE— 


A WOMAN’S LOVING SERVICE TO 
CHRIST. 

AMONG the many examples of loving service 
rendered to Christ by women, the name of 
Mary Magdalene stands high above others. 
She, out of whom seven devils had been 
cast, tried, with solicitous care, to show her 
gratitude throughout His wanderings here 
below, in many little ways, and as a reward for 
the same, was the first to whom Christ spoke 
after His resurrection. She seems to have 
reached the climax in the washing of the 
Master’s feet with her tears, and wiping them 
with her hair—a woman’s crown of glory— 
showing us the example of giving the best of 
everything to the Lord. No work was to be 
despised by her by which she could show 
her affection, however menial it might be. 
It was all the more acceptable, because done 
at the proper time, when the feet of the 
Saviour were travel-stained and weary. She 
watched her opportunity also, which teaches 
us another lesson. After her tears had been 
spent, and the feet of Christ wiped dry with 
her best ornament, she began to kiss them 
to show her affection. She esteemed them 
worthy of being kissed, and afterwards 
anointed them with a costly ointment, ala- 
baster, to keep them free from the stains of 
travelling. She was not ashamed to let it 
be known among that assembly that she was 
Christ’s disciple. In the end, Christ praised 
her work, when others ventured to point out 
to Him that He was in contact with a sinner. 
He sent her away with an answer of peace, 
telling her judges she did it out of the fulness 
of her heart. 


CATHERINE Ross 


(16 years), 
Ullapool, 


FIRST PRIZE— 
THE WIDOW’S MITE 


WiTH timid step, and downcast eye, 
The lowly widow passes by ; 
Unnoticed by the busy throng, 

As hurriedly she walks along. 


The rich cast in their golden store, 

*Tis naught to them, for they have more ; 
And women, men, and children wee, 
Press forward to the treasury. 


The widow stops with prayerful lips, 

A coin then in the box she slips ; 
Whilst wealthy men with scornful eyes, 
Mock at her humble sacrifice. 


But Jesus who perceives the deed, 

Cries, saying, “ Oh, my people, heed. 
This woman—though her gift be small — 
Offered the most, for ’twas her all.” 


Then may we not a lesson gain, 

From Him who uttered this refrain, 
And like the woman, cheerfully, 

Render our gifts, though small they be. ? 


ETHEL MARY HEPWORTH 
(14 years), 
Manchester, 


SECOND PRIZE— 
THE WIDOW’s MITE 


ONCE to the temple humbly came, 

A woman, poor and mean ; 

And dropped into the treasury, 
Unwishful to be seen, 

Two mites. Twas all that she possessed, 
And though a gift so poor, 

’Twas counted more than all the gold 
The rich man from his store 

Cast proudly in. So ’tis not then 
How much we have to bring, 

But how we give it, that does please 
Our loving Lord and King. 

For earthly goods will pass away— 
All that we fondly hoard, 

But what we give to Him above 

Will have ten-fold reward. 

Let us then offer to our King 

The best of all our store ; 

And every day we live we'll try 

To please and love Him more. 


LILIAN E, TENNANT 


(12 years), 
London, S.W, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


elementary education is strictly secular, 

but a very touching religious incident has 
just taken place in connection with the schools 
there. Mr. J. A. Hartley, the Inspector-General 
of State Schools, was lying dangerously ill and 
causing great anxiety to a large circle of friends, 
a circumstance which found expression in a singular 
form of advertisement : 


AS tees AUSTRALIA is a colony in which 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF SCHOOLS. 


The Minister of Education would be glad if any 
teacher of the State schools who felt so disposed 
would to-day, one minute before or one minute 
after regular school hours, write on the blackboard 
and permit as many children as are willing to do 
so to repeat with him these words, or words toa 
similar effect: ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven, 
grant that our dear master and beloved friend, 
Mr. Hartley, may be restored to health,” 

Adelaide, 9th September, 1896, 


A writer in the Australian Review of Reviews 
makes an interesting commentary on this little 
incident : 

‘When the figure best known in the school 
world of South Australia was lying under the 
shadow of death, even the Minister of Public In- 
struction forgot his secularism, and in hundreds of 
State schools throughout the colony the children, 
with a strange hush, watched their master trace 
this prayer on the blackboard, and thousands of 
childish voices murmured its syllables, The prayer, 
it is to be noted, was to be offered ‘one minute 
before or one minute after’ regular school hours, 
The partition, however, has grown thin when a 
narrow interval of ‘one minute’ separates prayer 


from the State school course ! 


THERE was quite an unusual commotion in juvenile 
circles lately in Birmingham. One might easily 
have thought that a new Pied Piper had appeared, 
or at least that Santa Claus had mistaken the date 
and arrived a month too soon, not that that good 
friend of children would have been any the less 
welcome because he was unexpected, Thechildren 
appeared drawn towards one centre, nothing seemed 
able to stay them in their haste to reach it, and if 
you had got in their way it would have been so much 
the worse for you. Clearly they were bewitched, 
else how can their excitement be explained ? 


Hap you followed hard on the heels of one of the 
lads, however, you would have seen a sight so invit- 
ing that you might perhaps have wished you were a 
child again. A confectioner’s van lay overturned, 
and the usual tempting display of Christmas sweets, 


usually seen in the shop windows, was scattered all 
unguarded in every direction. The horses had 
bolted and the driver had been thrown from his seat, 
and so much hurt that he could not look after the 
good things that had escaped. It took but a 
minute to fill the street with delighted children, all 
shouting with glee at the treat in store for them. 
And they had matters all to themselves; the feast 
was without stint. But it hardly seemed possible 
to appease their appetite, and when the van was 
once more set on its wheels and drawn to a coach- 
builder’s yard, the children still clustered around it. 
It was scarcely to their interest that the repast 
should be continued ; there can be no doubt that it 
was decidedly against the interest of the confec- 
tioner; yet the charm of sweets was boundless, 
and only when some men had been armed with 
whips could the little ones be driven off. Poor little 
mortals, they were too excited to remember that 
their treasure-trove was not their own, but if the 
recording angel registered their delinquency, surely 
he dropped a tear on the record to blot it out again. 
Truly this was a red-letter day in many young lives, 


Ir is more than a hundred years ago that Messrs. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons commenced to supply the 
public with Bibles. Their skill and foresight 
quickly earned for them the thanks of all classes. 
In the matter of Teachers’ Bibles, with which the 
firm were the first in the field, they merited special 
praise. Their ‘‘ Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible” 
was specially designed to give the teacher just such 
information as was needed, in the most concise 
language, and in order that difficulties might be 
reduced to a minimum, an ample and clearly 
arranged index was supplied, so that each and any 
special item of information likely to be wanted 
could be found at once. Now the firm have placed 
evangelists, Sunday-school teachers, and others 
who find it necessary to carry about Bibles under 
a new obligation to them. This time the advance 
is in the binding of their different editions. The 
new method is called the ‘‘ flexile,’’ and enables any 
book so bound to be rolled upand put in the pocket, 
or to be doubled right back so as to be held in one 
hand without any damage resulting. Both the 
cheap and more expensive editions issued by Messrs. 
Bagster can be secured in this form at prices vary- 
ing from two shillings to seven shillings and six- 
pence, and it is believed they will prove a boon to 
those who use them. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Barrass, after preaching a sermon 
on ‘‘ Brotherhood,” humorously pointed out before 
the collection was taken the uselessness of the old 
custom of giving buttons. From his showing, it 
was no sign of brotherliness, but rather a mockery. 
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Buttons, unless given in very large quantities, can- 
not be turned into hard cash, and the heathen, for 
whom the collections are made, are not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced in civilisation to have any per- 
sonal use for buttons. 
From Rhodesia comes a remarkable story of devo- 
tion and friendship between a horse and its rider, 
in which the former plays the part of hero. In the 
course of one of the recent skirmishes the steeds of 
the Englishmen began to fall thick and fast, and it 
looked as if their riders would be cut off unless an 
immediate escape were effected. Matters grew so 
urgent that the order sauve qui peut was given. Cap- 
tain Grey, the rider of the animal referred to, led the 
way out of the drift at full gallop, but a bullet struck 
him and wounded him so severely that he lost his 
mount, The horse was borne onward by the rush in 
the rear, and as the wounded man lay helpless on 
the ground within forty feet of two levelled rifles, 
and almost within reach of a band of men carrying 
assegais, he gave himself up for lost, when, to his 
intense surprise, he saw his faithful horse rush to- 
wards him and adopt a position which protected 
him from the weapons of his enemies, His first 
thought was that the animal had gone mad, but 
seeing that it showed unmistakable signs of com- 
prehending the danger to both of them, Captain 
Grey made an almost superhuman effort to reach 
its back. The shot had paralysed his right side; 
fortunately he could seize the reins with his left hand, 
and then by putting a foot in the stirrup he managed 
somehow to gain the saddle. One word—‘Go!”’ 
and the horse had darted into safety with 
rocket-like speed, carrying his bleeding master on 
his back. Noassegai pierced horse or man, and no 
bullet touched either during this incident. Such 
nobility appealed to the savage, a service so loving 
fascinated the mind and stayed the hand of destruc- 
tion, The Captain no doubt reaped the reward of 
many acts of kindness which he had shown to an 
animal of exceptional intelligence, and owes his life 
to-day to the gratitude which animals exhibit to 
those who treat them with humanity and love, 


So noble a service merits a special award of merit, 
such as dogs who distinguish themselves in France 
by life-saving receive. Among dogs which have 
received the French ‘ Collar of Honour” the most 
celebrated is a bull-dog called ‘‘ Bacchus,”’ which has 
on various occasions arrested runaway horses by 
seizing them by the bridle, and it is calculated that 
at least eight persons owe their lives to him, An- 
other bull-dog received his award for saving his 
mistress from the attack of a footpad; whilst a 
Newfoundland, all unconscious of its renown, tells 
how, on three different occasions, it saved little 
children from drowning. 





MILLET’s pictures have delighted so many that an 
insight into the artist’s career will be of very great 





interest to our readers. Mrs. Adye’s life* of him 
presents to us an altogether attractive, lovable 
figure. His early life colours all his work. He 
was the son of a peasant, and as he worked with 
his father in the fields his far-seeing eyes com- 
prehended what was beautiful and sublime in the 
simple rural life around him, ‘ the steaming horses 
leading the plough, and in a rocky corner a man 
quite worn out, whose janx had been heard since 
morning and who tries to straighten himself and take 
breath for a moment ''—this man and the different 
aspects of his life and labour were a source of never- 
failing inspiration to the great painter. 


But the most beautiful part of his pictures, that 
which seems to suggest that work brings with it a 
holy content, a dignity and an atmosphere of 
religion sprang from the depth of his own deeply 
spiritual nature. His early religious instincts were 
fostered by those around him. Of his grand- 
mother he observes, ‘‘ hers was a beautiful religion, 
for it gave her strength to love so well and so un. 
selfishly,” and this was just the love with which 
Millet loved the Barbizon peasants, and which 
enabled him to portray them with so wonderful a 
sympathy and faithfulness. He read a great deal, 
and the book that charmed him most was the Bible. 
When quite a youth a good Abbé explained the 
Psalms to him, their poetry became a part of his 
life and whenin the years that followed he was 
sorely tried by bitter want and disappointment he 
held on bravely in the spirit of faith until a time of 
sunshine cleared his cloudy sky. 


WHEN he had become famous and had got through 
most of his troubles he found himself one day ina 
little Norman Church at the time of the Angelus, 
An old priest was there and in him Millet recog- 
nised his former friend and teacher. The meeting 
was touching in the extreme. Gratitude and thank- 
fulness must have filled the heart of both alike as 
they indulged in a pleasant retrospect. 


«Ah! it is you, my dear child, little Francois!’ 
the good old man cried; and they embraced each 
other with tears in their eyes. ‘And your Bible, 
Francois, have you forgotten it?’ asked the Curé 
presently. ‘The Psalms you were so fond of, do 
you ever read them now?’ ‘ They are my breviary,’ 
replied Millet. ‘It is there that I find all I paint.’ 
‘I seldom hear such words nowadays,’ said the old 
Abbé with a sigh of thankfulness, ‘But you will 
have your reward. And Virgil ?—you were very 
fond of him in your old days.’ ‘I love him still,’ 
replied Millet. ‘That is well. I am content, my 
son,’ said the old man. ‘ Where I sowed the blade 
has sprung up. It is you who will one day reap 
the harvest.’”’ 

* “ Jean Frangois Millet: His Life and Letters.” By Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Adye). 
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DARK shadow lies upon part of our Indian 

empire. Large districts in the north-west and 

in the central provinces are threatened with 
famine owing to prolonged drought. Already the 
pressure is considerable ; and even if rain should fall, 
the scarcity, though alleviated, will still be severe. 
Life in the East demands comparatively little for its 
support, but when that little fails, the people drop 
by thousands; their only resource is the aid of their 
rulers. Sad experience has taught the Government 
how best to deal with calamities ; it has learnt the 
lesson both by failure and success. Its foresight 
has become keener, its organisation more com- 
plete; the network of railroads, connecting the 
great centres of population, and the systems of 
irrigation, largely developed in times of want—so 
compelling famine to war against itself—have now 
made such horrors as were witnessed in Orissa 
only a generation ago, almost if not absolutely im- 
possible. The relief works, which are already in 
full swing, will save thousands. The food that is 
now coming in from California and other markets 
will soon find its way into the cities. But do what 
we will, there are multitudes whom it is difficult to 
reach—remote from the rail, from rivers, and from 
the sea: they cannot be reached by any of these 
ways of approach, and the preservation of their 
lives depends wholly on an efficient supply of 
transport. If carts run short, there is little hope 
for them ; if carts are plentiful, they must suffer, but 
they need not starve. 


OnE incident connected with the famine is of ex- 
ceptional interest. Relief funds for the aid of the 
sufferers have been started in Russia, and acon- 
siderable sum, it is understood, has been con- 
tributed. The movement began among the poorer 
classes, but it soon spread to the rich, and gifts 
that were small have set the wealthy giving also. 
If the movement had travelled in the other direc- 
tion, from above to below, or had it originated in 
the official circles, there might have been some 
cause for suspicion ; but even then suspicion would 
have been both ungenerous and undignified. As 
it is, the most timorous alarmist may set his heart 
at rest. This generosity is not the work of 
diplomatic intrigue; it is a genuine movement of 
popular sympathy, which our own traditions forbid 
us to criticise or tocondemn, And the foundations 
of our empire in India must be frail indeed, if an 
isolated act of compassion is likely to turn the 
hearts and the hopes of the people towards the 
empire of the north. 


THERE is trouble also in South Africa. The cattle- 
disease, which has already worked such mischief 
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by exasperating the natives against those who 
slaughtered sick cattle to check the plague, is 
sweeping right through the country, destroying the 
oxen wherever it comes; and the loss of the oxen 
means lack of transport, and the lack of transport 
involves the risk of starvation in many of the more 
remote settlements. But action has been taken in 
time, and every effort is being made to collect 
ample stores of food at convenient centres. And 
in South Africa it will not be necessary to take the 
food to the people: the people will flock to the 
food. Life has not become rigid and custom in- 
flexible, as they have in India, and the settlers will 
readily adapt themselves to new conditions of life, 
returning to their homes and to their ordinary ways 
when the peril has passed by. 


AN important change in the system of administra- 
tion is announced from Rhodesia. The authority 
of the indunas—the chiefs—is to be restored. 
They will receive a small allowance—{60 a year— 
from the government, and will be responsible for 
the peace of their people; any necessary action 
will be taken through them; they will stand 
between their tribes and the European power. 
That the natives should be ruled directly by men 
of their own race, whom they know and under- 
stand, is in itself a good thing. But it is not un- 
mixed gain. This system means that native 
customs and traditions, however barbarous, will 
remain in force: the obstacles to the advance of 
civilisation will be enormously increased. The 
arrangement also binds the chiefs to provide 
native labour at fixed rates. The chiefs, no doubt, 
will get what is due to them; but the labourer is 
not safeguarded, and unless special precautions are 
taken, a system of slavery may soon be established 
under the British flag. The natives may be com- 
pelled to work, whether they are willing or not, 
and their pay may be reckoned in such a way, and 
their keep charged at such a rate, that not a penny 
of their wages will ever find its way into what 
serves them as a pocket. 


A wriTER in the Chuvch Times has done his best to 
destroy the character of Lancashire and its folk. 
The picture he draws is altogether dark—almost as 
sombre as if he were painting the Cities of the 
Plain. The people, as he sees them, are foul of 
speech and of life, drunken, insolent, and wasteful. 
Men, women, and children alike have all the vices 
and not a redeeming virtue. The ordinary clergy, 
working on regular lines, he thinks, will produce 
no effect ; the people will respond only to a special 
type of priests, who will freely discard the established 
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ritual and liturgy of the Prayer Book, and will do 
their work in their own way. It is needless to say 
that the people of Lancashire—both clergy and laity 
—indignantly resent such charges. Their testimony 
is enough to convince those who do not know the 
county—those who know it do not need convincing 
—that they are not such degraded wretches as 
they appear in the picture. They are not fault- 
less, There is much to mend there as in other 
parts of England. But any estimate that takes no 
account of their virtues—their manliness, their 
loyalty, their honesty, their unselfishness—is a 
cruel slander. The man who wrote thus is evi- 
dently a good man, and an earnest man, eager to 
do good and to help those among whom he 
labours; but he has set out with a theory to 
prove, and men who start with a theory—and an 
ecclesiastical theory is the worst of all—are too 
often reckless in their methods, and prove it at any 
cost. This libel on Lancashire does not stand 
alone. Cornwall and Wales have been treated in 
the same manner, in the same columns, if not by 

«the same pen. : 


A very remarkable case has recently come before 
the Court of Appeal. The incumbent of a church 
at Bournemouth, professing to Hold Evangelical 
opinions, and certainly appointed by Evangelical 
trustees, sought to be released from the obligation 
of wearing a black gown in the pulpit. A lady 
who had endowed the church had made this a 
condition of benefiting by her bequest; and the 
present incumbent refused to sign the customary 
agreement to this effect, and then endeavoured to 
get the obligation set aside on the ground that 
such a condition was in itself illegal and impracti- 
cable. The Court decided against him, and the 
will therefore stands good; he will have to make 
his choice between forfeiting the bequest, and con- 
forming with its conditions; and as he has 
declared his own position from the first, there can 
be little doubt for which of the two alternatives he 
will decide. But the incident shows how far 
customs and opinion have changed since the days 
of the Evangelical supremacy, when Shaftesbury 
nominated bishops, and Palmerston appointed 
them. Then, the black gown was the rule; now 
it is the exception. This case will check, for 
some time at least, any further attempt to dislodge 
it by action at law. 


Tue staunchest friends of the London County 
Council will be the foremost in insisting that the 
recent scandals in the Works Department shall be 
thoroughly investigated, and that the blame shall 
be laid on the right shoulders. The plea—it can- 
not be honoured with the name of argument—that 
the frauds are trivial because they put money into 
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s 
no one’s pocket, is worthless and discreditable; 
fraud is fraud, whether it enriches an individual or 
strengthens a party. In this instance, the object 
of those who manipulated the books is obvious. 
They were anxious to justify the accuracy of the 
committee’s estimates, and by setting off an excess 
in one case against a deficit in another, they were 
able to produce the impression they desired. But 
this is not fair dealing ; it is not a method that men 


of honour will use in controversy. Whatever pro- 


vocation the Council may have received from its 
opponents, however unfairly it may have been 
criticised, it is not in this way that it will secure 
confidence or repel the attacks which it has had to 
And if such misconduct can be traced to 
any individual member, his public reputation is 
forfeited without hope of recovery, 


meet. 


It is so long since Coventry Patmore won his fame 
as a poet, and since he really touched the heart of 
the world, that his death leaves no apparent gap 
in the ranks of literature. He was, in the opinion 
of those who knew him, and of those who could 
judge him best, capable of greater things than he 
ever achieved; and the long years of ease and 
affluence that succeeded a period of struggle and 
anxiety did not fulfil the promise of his prime. 
His style changed as he grew older. In “The 
Angel in the House,’’ and the poems that followed 
it, his utterance was simplicity itself; in his later 
work he became involved, elaborate, mystical, at 
times artificial. Too often he was hard to read, 
and harder to understand, while in earlier days his 
thought was so supremely clear that it was only 
the vision of insight that could adequately measure 
its depth, 


AtmostT every one that has recorded the death of 
Sir B. W. Richardson has been struck by the irony 
of his fate. His mission for many years was to 
teach us the art of long life in full enjoyment of all 
our faculties of mind and body, till the end came 
quietly and peacefully with the gradual ebbing 
away of vital force 
cumb to the disease against which he had com- 
batted, and to pass away before he had reached 
the threescore and ten years allotted to us as the 
span of human existence. His career has been rich 
in honour and service. The debt that medicine 
owes him has been in large measure forgotten ; but 
there was a time when he led the way into unex- 
plored regions of science. He did more than any 
other man to dispel the delusion that alcohol isa 
necessity of life, and to open men’s eyes to the 
value of fresh air and vigorous exercise if we desire 
to keep the vigour and the buoyancy of youth, If 
he had his fads and his foibles, they need not be 
remembered now. 


But his own lot was to suc- 
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